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Reds Hate Unions 


Communists would like to have the gen- 
eral public believe that they are interested 
in the advancement of trade unions as they 
are generally understood by the American 
people. They have, however, filled their 
literature with the opposite theory, namely, 
that trade unions are “bad,” “counter-revo- 
lutionary,” “class collaborators,” “Fascist” 
and deserving of destruction unless they are, 
in Lenin’s own words, “a useful auxiliary to 
the political, agitational and revolutionary 
organizations.” 

The Communist theory of trade unions 
rests upon the premise of “the subordina- 
tion of the economic struggle to the politi- 
cal struggle of the working class.” In 
other words, the Communists hold that a 
good trade union should be an appendage 
to their party. 

For many years Marxists have held the 
\. F. of L. guilty of “reformism” or “bus- 
iness unionism.” In the literature of the 
Communist Party, trade union “reformism” 
has been customarily associated with the 
leadership of Samuel Gompers in the Amer- 
ican Federation of ‘Labor. 

3ecause the American Federation of 
Labor steadfastly refused to allow itself to 
become “a useful auxiliary to the political, 
agitational and revolutionary organizations,” 
the Communist bosses in Moscow ordered 
their American agents, Browder and com- 
pany, to destroy the A. F. of L. Such an 
order was literally transmitted from Mos- 
cow to the United States. 

While it has its humorous aspect in the 
thought of a small group like Browder’s 
destroying an established labor organization 
with millions of members, it also has its 
serious aspect in that it reveals clearly the 
trade union theory of the Communist Party. 

No real trade unionism exists in the 
Soviet Union. Any independent labor ac- 
tion, expressing itself in a strike, would be 
met in the Soviet Union with Stalin’s bul- 
lets. Communism liquidates trade union- 
ism as completely as it does free enterprise. 


—Martin Dies. 
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HORWARD, AMBRICA! 


by William Green 


LL sor is determined to go for- 
ward with America in 1951—in peace 
if possible, in war if it is unavoidable. 

The plans of the trade union move- 
ment, like those of every American 
family, are contingent upon develop- 
ments in the tense international situa- 
tion. Never before has our country 
been less isolated from the rest of 
the world. Never before have our 
people been more alert to the serious- 
ness of the threat against America 
from Soviet aggression. In the emer- 
gency that confronts us, the achieve- 
ment of effective national unity is of 
the first importance. 

Labor is willing to take the first 
step in that direction. We invite 
American business and management 
to join with us in working out a 
mutually satisfactory program in co- 
operation with the government that 
will assure economic stability during 
the defense program. We should not 
wait for an all-out war to take such 
action. | 

Soviet aggression constitutes a chal- 
lenge to our free way of life. We 
can overcome that challenge if we 
stand together, as Americans have 
done in past emergencies. 

At a time when every American 
family is being called upon to give 
its sons to the nation for military 
service, it is certainly not asking too 
much to suggest that leaders of busi- 
ness, agriculture and labor volunteer 
to work together in harmony for the 
strengthening of our home front. 

We all have a supreme stake in 
freedom. We all have a common 
cause in the survival of America. We 
all abhor communism. 

I am confident that with real team- 
work America can vastly expand its 
defense production and at the same 
time protect the national economy 
from inflation. We vitally need wise 
domestic pulicies to enable our coun- 
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try to fulfill its heavy international 
responsibilities without undermining 
our standard of living or danger- 
ously sapping the nation’s economic 
strength. In fact, with maximum 
production and full employment, we 
should be able to maintain the pros- 
perity of our nation despite the criti- 
cal world situation. 

In my considered opinion, the best 
way to assure full labor-management 
cooperation in the critical days ahead 








PRESIDENT GREEN 


is to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act and 
to substitute a new labor relations 
law that will be fair to management 
and labor alike while protecting the 
public interest. 

The defenders of the Taft-Hartley 
Act claim it has not hurt labor nor 
destroyed labor unions. They over- 
look the fact that the nation has en- 
joyed high employment and general 
prosperity in the last three years. 
They ignore the fact that the Taft- 
Hartley Act has brought organization 


of unorganized workers to a practical 
standstill since its enactment. They 
are oblivious to the fact that millions 
of unorganized American workers are 
still exploited and subjected to unjust 
conditions. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is convinced that in the days ahead, 
when American workers may be re- 
quired to accept wage stabilization 
and other emergency controls restrict- 
ing their freedom, repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act would serve to lighten 
their burden and encourage them to 
make necessary sacrifices willingly. 
We will therefore continue to press 
for its repeal by Congress in 1951. 
Other legislative objectives will de- 
pend upon whether we have war or 
peace. 

I am confident that the maintenance 
of a strong and united foreign policy 
by America, coupled with a powerful 
rearmament program to fortify our- 
selves and our allies, can prevent a 
third world war or, at least, delay it 
indefinitely. 

We must convince Soviet Russia 
that America has the will to fight and 
the strength to fight in defense of 
freedom and international justice. We 
must make the Soviet leaders under- 
stand once and for all that America 
is willing to live and let live in peace- 
time, but once war is forced upon us, 
we will accept only unconditional 
surrender. 


American wage-earners face the fu- 
ture and its responsibilities seriously 
but with confidence. We want peace 
and the opportunity that peace affords 
for new progress. 

But if we are compelled by circum- 
stances beyond our control te wage 
another war, we are determined to let 
nothing stand in the way of victory— 
victory that will mean not only a bet- 
ter America but a better and more 
peaceful world in our time. 
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Machinists Return to the House of Labor 


great advances toward unity in 

American labor, the International 
Association of Machinists has reaf- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor. The return of the I.A.M., 
one of the largest and most progres- 
sive trade unions in the world, took 
place in the first week of the new year 
after the members of the organization, 
in a referendum, had voted overwhelm- 
ingly to reaffiliate. 

Eric Peterson, secretary-treasurer 
of the Machinists, handed a check to 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
to cover the union’s per capita tax for 
January. This made the Machinists’ 
reaffiliation official. Accompanying 
the per capita check was a letter from 
Mr. Peterson which reported that in 
the referendum on the question of re- 
affiliation with the A. F. of L., “a ma- 
jority of more than 3% to 1 of the 
members voting approved the recom- 
mendation of our Executive Council.” 

In recommending reaffiliation to the 
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membership of the I.A.M., President 
Al Hayes and the Executive Council 
of the union had said: 

“We must look not at our personal 
opinions and differences that we may 
have had in local points or territories, 
but consider the over-all future hopes 
of the entire trade union movement. 
The forces of reaction are well united. 
The future welfare of every wage- 
earner depends likewise to a large de- 
gree on eventually uniting the trade 
union movement that we may effec- 
tively cope with our opposition. 

“Our reaffiliation is in our opinion 
a constructive way to work for unity 
of the entire labor movement.” 

A. F. of L. President William Green, 
who was present at the brief ceremony 
at which the Machinists’ reaffiliation 
was formally effected by the payment 
of January per capita tax, voiced his 
pleasure at the historic development. 

“This is to the very great advantage 
of the entire labor movement,” Mr. 
Green declared. “It will serve to 
strengthen and promote the influence 








Al Hayes, president of 1.A.M. 


of the organized labor movement not 
only in the United States but through- 
out the world.” 
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Should Labor be lonored? 


Decisions Should Be Made by Those Who Know the Score 





EORGE MEANY has called on 
the United States government 
to give labor an equal voice 

with industry and agriculture so that 
the far-reaching economic stabiliza- 
tion decisions during the national 
emergency can be made by “those 
who know the score.” 

In a radio interview the secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor said that it may be spec- 
tacular for a single individual to issue 
price and wage freezes but that isn’t 
the practical or proper procedure. 

“The decisions should be made by 
those who know the score. by repre- 
sentatives of business, labor and agri- 
culture who understand the problem 
and are willing to help the govern- 
ment solve it,” Mr. Meany said. “Up 
to the present time, the government 
has denied labor a voice in making 
policy and in making decisions in the 
defense program.” 

Mr. Meany was interviewed last 
month over the American Broadcast- 
ing Company network by Philip Pearl. 
A. F. of L. public relations chief. 

Pledging labor’s full support to de- 
fense mobilization, the A. F. of L. 
officer declared that “we can yet save 
the peace” if America can build up 
“such obvious military superiority 
that even the Communists will realize 
that war against us would be hope- 
less.” Mr. Meany offered suggestions 
to insure the success of America’s de- 
fense program. He said: 

“I think the first and most basic 
step is to establish a sound and prac- 
tical working economy for the emer- 
Prices and rents must 
be controlled effectively. That is im- 
possible under the law passed by Con- 
gress a few months ago. It should be 
amended promptly to insure that the 
cost of living is firmly stabilized on a 
fair and just basis to both producers 
When that is done, 
it will be possible to stabilize wages 


also. 


gency period. 


and consumers. 


“Organized labor has volunteered 
to accept wage stabilization for the 
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duration of the emergency if the cost 
of living is kept on an even keel. But 
if wages are frozen while prices are 
permitted to rise, it will only weaken 
the army of production and provoke 
all kinds of needless trouble. This is 
a vexing problem. No one likes con- 
trols, least of all labor. 
to use common sense. 


But we have 

In a national 
emergency we are all forced to 
abandon the methods of business-as- 
usual and politics-as-usual. 

“In a free country like ours. volun- 
tary compliance is far more effective 
than compulsion. Within the frame- 
work of a practical general policy and 
under an effective control law, the 
government should rely upon the de- 
cisions of industry, labor and farm 
representatives. serving on govern- 
ment boards, in dealing with specific 
price and wage cases. By that means 
the people affected by the decisions 


will be assured of just consideration 
of their difficulties and be much more 
willing to accept the outcome. 

“To my way of thinking, freezing 
will bring about immobilization rather 
than mobilization. We have to permit 
some flexibility to assure full and con- 
tinuous production. 

“The leaders of every group in our 
economic life realize that the time has 
come to put the national interest above 
selfish interest. A remarkable spirit 
of national unity is developing in our 
country. That is the strongest asset 
we have in coping with the national 
emergency. The government should 
encourage that spirit of national unity 
and put it to work for the success of 
the defense program. 

“There is no need of cracking the 
whip over the American people. Just 
tell us what has to be done and we will 
see to it that it is done.” 


Business Lobbies and Children 


ANY lobbies financed by Big 

Business are working night and 
day to influence school children so 
they ll vote “right”—that is, the way 
reactionaries would like them to vote 
—when they get older. These power- 
ful lobbies, with vast sums of money 
at their disposal, are trying to place 
America’s educational system in a 
straitjacket. 

Congressman Frank Buchanan of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the House 
Lobbying Activities Committee, re- 
cently told the American Political 
Science Association that the long- 
range aim of some groups “is nothing 
less than the establishment of their 
views as the ultimate standards of 
orthodoxy, both in education and 
more generally.” 

The nation’s schools have become 
the latest target of the lobbying pres- 
sure groups, Mr. Buchanan declared. 
It is part of a sinister new method to 
influence future legislation by form- 
ing the minds of young persons. 


“These groups recognize that the 
issues of tomorrow will be decided by 
the mature opinions of today’s youth,” 
the Congressman said. “Consequently, 
they make every possible effort to 
catch this opinion in the bud. 

“Free books embodying the groups’ 
views are distributed by the thou- 
sands, teachers are hounded in numer- 
ous ways and a watchful eye is kept on 
textbooks.” 

Big lobbying groups have taken on 
the terms “publishers” or “educators” 
in an attempt to hide their true char- 
acter, Mr. Buchanan said. 

The “publishing” and “education- 
al” activities of such groups as the 
so-called Committee for Constitutional 
Government obviously are lobbying if 
legislation is their ultimate gain. 

The C.C.G. is leading the pack in 
developing new methods to influence 
legislation. Its leader, Edward Rum- 
ely, faces trial for refusing to answer 
the Buchanan Committee’s questions 
about the C.C.G.’s financial backing. 
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NLRB Jurisdiction 








By J. ALBERT WOLL, JAMES A. GLENN and HERBERT S. THATCHER 


Legal Counsel for the American Federation of Labor 








OR fifteen years the National La- 

bor Relations Board has wrestled 

with the problem of its jurisdic- 
tion. In the beginning the issue cen- 
tered on the question of when can the 
Board exercise its powers. This was 
answered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Then the Board was 
faced with a matter of self-discipline— 
the question of when will it exercise 
its powers. There was no real solu- 
tion to this until recently. 

Both problems stem from the same 
source. Nowhere in the Wagner Act 
nor in the Taft-Hartley amendments 
is there a provision specifically defin- 
ing the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The chief clue to the extent of the 
Board’s powers is contained in Sec- 
tion 2 (7) of the Wagner Act. This 
defines “affecting commerce” as fol- 
lows: 

“The term ‘affecting commerce’ 
means in commerce, or burdening or 
obstructing commerce or the free flow 
of commerce. or having led or tend- 
ing to lead to a labor dispute burden- 
ing or obstructing commerce or the 
free flow of commerce.” 

This provision was not changed by 
Taft-Hartley. Only when a represen- 
tation question or an unfair labor 
practice “affects commerce” can the 
Labor Relations Board act. 

This is a much broader term than 
“interstate commerce,” for it encom- 
passes businesses not directly engaged 
in such commerce but only affecting 
it. At bottom, however, the Board’s 
powers rest upon the right of Congress 
to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

In granting jurisdiction to the 
Board, Congress, according to the 
courts, sought to exercise its power 
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under the commerce clause of the fed- 
eral Constitution to the fullest extent. 
It aimed at all labor disputes that 
burdened or obstructed interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

The landmark cases that determined 
the circumstances in which the Board 
can exercise its powers were N.L.R.B. 
versus Jones and Laughlin Steel Cor- 
poration [301 U.S. 1 (1937) ], Wash- 
ington, Virginia and Maryland Coach 
Company versus N.L.R.B. [301 U.S. 
142 (1937) ] and Polish National Al- 
liance versus N.L.R.B. [322 U.S. 643 
(1944) ]. 

The clearest definition of “affecting 
commerce” was made by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
in the case of N.L.R.B. versus Sub- 
urban Lumber Company [121 Fed. 
(2d) 829 (1941) ] when it stated: 

“The NLRA uses what have been 
described as words of art to indicate 
the fullest employment of the Congres- 
sional authority (commerce power). 
The selection of the word ‘affect’ is of 
recent origin. Although it appears in 
the language of some of the earlier 
Supreme Court opinions, it only found 
its way into relatively new legislation, 
and so is not present in such statutes 
as the Federal Trade Commission 
(Act), the old Employers’ Liability 
Act and the Sherman Act. They qual- 
ify interstate commerce with such 
words as ‘in,’ ‘engaged in,’ or ‘re- 
straint,’ whereas such modern statutes 
as the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Bituminous Coal Act and the new 
Employers’ Liability Act prefer the 
more vehement ‘affect.’ ‘ 

“That the word has the widest con- 
ceivable scope is apparent both from 
its dictionary definition and its ju- 
dicial interpretation. The dictionary 
says: “To act upon; produce an effect 


on; touch,’ and the cases are equally 
unanimous in emphasizing this inclu- 
sive character and so hold it to mean 
‘acting upon,’ ‘working a change in’ 
or “concerning. ” 

Thus by the slow case-by-case meth- 
od, the courts established that the 
jurisdictional test under the Constitu- 
tion is not whether a company’s opera- 
tions are in interstate or foreign com- 
merce but whether a stoppage of its 
operations by a labor dispute would 
substantially interrupt or interfere 
with the free flow of such commerce. 

In developing the extent of the ju- 
risdiction of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, that is, in determining 
when it can exercise its powers, the 
courts universaily held that the labor 
dispute must affect commerce in a sub- 
stantial manner and degree. Thus, 
even though the company is clearly 
engaged in some interstate activity, 
when a labor dispute’s effects are in- 
consequential at most, the Board has 
no jurisdiction to act. This limitation 
is known as the “de minimis” doc- 
trine. It is based upon the principle 
that “the law does not care for trifling 
things.” 

With the working out of rough 
limits to the Board’s jurisdiction from 
a constitutional standpoint, there still 
remained the perplexing problem of 
when will the Board act, granted that 
it possesses the authority to act. By 
its very nature this is solely a matter 
of the Board’s exercise of self-control. 
In each case the Board must deter- 
mine whether it can and will take 
jurisdiction. 

The de minimis doctrine removes 
from the Board’s jurisdiction labor 
disputes that do not have a substantial 
effect on interstate commerce. This 
limitation was fixed by the courts. 
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But the Board itself, in determining 
when it will exercise jurisdiction, de- 
veloped a limiting principle basically 
similar to the de minimis theory. 

In cases involving “local” busi- 
nesses which did not have a “pro- 
nounced impact” upon interstate com- 
merce, the Board refused to act al- 
though it possessed power to act. The 
principle of non-intervention was ap- 
plied on a case-by-case basis. The 
meaning of “local business” and “pro- 
nounced impact” were not defined in 
clear, fixed terms. Rather, when it 
appeared that Board action would not 
“effectuate the purposes of the act,” 
it refused to take jurisdiction. Thus, 
labor organizations, employers and 
their advisers were forced to rely on 
guesswork to determine whether the 
Board would take jurisdiction or not. 
Through the years the indefiniteness 
of the Board’s de minimis doctrine 
was pointed out continuously by in- 
terested parties. 

In recent years both labor and man- 
agement were harassed by the split in 
policy between the National Labor 
Relations Board and its former gen- 
eral counsel. The latter thought the 
Board could not turn down any case 
in which it had authority to act. Ac- 
cordingly, he issued numerous com- 
plaints in “local” cases that were 
eventually dismissed by the Board. 
This disagreement among the officials 
charged with the duty to administer 
the law served only to increase the 
criticism of the Board’s jurisdictional 
rule. 

On October 6, 1950, the Board 
moved to answer its critics. By means 
of eight unanimous decisions, it estab- 
lished standards that will govern ex- 
ercise of its jurisdiction in the future. 
In announcing these standards the 
Board stated that they “reflect, in 
large measure, the results reached in 
the Board’s past decisions disposing 
of similar jurisdictional issues.” 

In effect, the Board reaffirmed that 
it will not take jurisdiction, despite 
its power to do so, where a labor dis- 
pute did not “have a sufficient impact 
upon interstate commerce to justify 
an already burdened federal board in 
expending time, energy and public 
funds.” 

In defining the standards, the Board 
spoke affirmatively and stated it will 
exercise jurisdiction over: 

(1) Instrumentalities and channels 
of interstate and foreign commerce 
(for example, radio systems). 
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(2) Public utility and transit sys- 
tems. 

(3) Establishments which operate 
as integral parts of a multi-state enter- 
prise (such as chain stores and branch 
divisions of national or interstate or- 
ganizations). 

(4) Enterprises which produce or 
handle goods destined for out-of-state 
shipment, or performing services out- 
side a state, if the goods or services 
are valued at $25,000 a year. 

(5) Enterprises which furnish 
services or materials necessary to the 
operation of enterprises falling into 
Categories 1, 2 and 4, provided such 
goods or services are valued at $50,- 
000 a year. 

(6) Any other enterprise which 
has: 


(a) a direct inflow of material 
valued at $500,000 a 
year; or 

(b) an indirect inflow of ma- 
terial valued at $1,000,- 
000 a year; or 

(ec) a combination inflow and 
outflow of goods which 
adds up to at least a total 
of “100” of the amounts 
required in items 4, 5, 
6 (a) and 6 (b) above. 


(7) Establishments substantially 
affecting national defense. 

Certain of the foregoing standards 
are understandable in their mere 
statement. Others, because they were 
created by the Board, require further 
explanation. The word “outflow” 
means the “sale” of goods, services 
or materials in interstate commerce. 
“Inflow” means “purchase” of goods, 
services or materials from out of 
state. “Indirect interstate purchases” 
are made when goods are bought 
which were originally shipped from 
outside the state. 

The Board will look at the total 
purchases and sales of all the estab- 
lishments of an employer, although 
only one establishment may be in- 
volved in the particular case. 

Likewise, the “combination” rule 
will apply in this situation as in the 
case where the employer has only one 
establishment. This means that the 
dollar value of both the sales and 
purchases of an employer, whether 
directly or indirectly connected with 
interstate commerce, will be deter- 
mined. The combined volume of pur- 
chases and sales must equal 100 per 
cent. 


The rule can be understood more 
clearly by applying it to a specific set 
of facts. For example, in the case 
of Rutledge Paper Products, Inc. 
[91 N.L.R.B. No. 115], the Board 
applied the rule as follows: The com- 
pany made direct interstate sales 
valued at $22,597. This approxi- 
mated 90 per cent of the minimum 
requirement of $25,000. Direct inter- 
state purchases amounted to $65,978, 
or about 15 per cent of the $500,000 
minimum. The total of 105 per cent 
was more than the 100 per cent neces- 
sary to establish jurisdiction on a 
“combination” basis. This test will 
undoubtedly be used more frequently 
than any other. 

Some employers, heretofore subject 
to the act, now will be ignored by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
owing to the new jurisdictional stand- 
ards. At the same time others for- 
merly free will be made to feel the 
effects of Board intervention. This 
latter result will be brought about by 
the separate emphasis on interstate 
purchases. In the past the Labor 
Board declined jurisdiction owing to 
negligible interstate sales, even where 
interstate purchases amounted to 
many millions of dollars. 


Resistance to tyrants is 
obedience to God. 
—Jefferson. 


How rigid these standards will 
prove to be only the future will dis- 
Because labor problems are 
essentially dynamic and with a semi- 
war economy approaching, some alter- 
ation in the standards is a distinct 
possibility. But since the Board cre- 
ated them as limitations on itself after 
fifteen years of experience, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that exceptions to 
these standards will be few in number. 

Of considerable importance now is 
that the Board’s new general counsel 
will apply the standards in determin- 
ing whether or not to issue unfair 
labor practice complaints. Thus, he 
will exercise greater discretion than 
his predecessor. There should be 
fewer complaints issued than for- 
merly. In doubtful cases the Board 
will have the final say. 

The important fact is that definite 
standards have been established. Now 
employers and labor representatives 
have a guidepost which should aid 
in deciding future courses of action. 


close. 
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What are the views of organized labor in regard to the emerg- 





ency? What is labor’s stand on the vital economic aspects of 
life under mobilization? The answers to these questions have 
been provided by the United Labor Policy Committee in the 
comprehensive statement which we reproduce on these two 
pages. The statement was handed to President Truman at the 
White House last month by the labor leaders pictured above. 


RGANIZED labor in America has established a 

United Labor Policy Committee composed of 

representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
Railway Labor Executives Association and the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. We pledge ourselves 
unreservedly to the service of our nation and to the 
support of the President in the present crisis. 


Objective United apneitte 


Our purpose is to develop a common approach to the 
problem arising out of the mobilization and stabilization 
program. We are deeply concerned for our country’s 
security and welfare. The security, the dignity and 
material well-being of the wage-earner in America as 
well as throughout the whole world are dependent upon 
the preservation and extension of the democratic way 
of life. We are fully aware of the grave emergency 
confronting our nation. We dedicate ourselves to help 
make our country strong and to use that strength to 
bring peace and abundance to mankind. 

It is imperative that labor be granted active participa- 
tion and real leadership in every important agency in 
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our mobilization effort. We regret that to date labor has 
not enjoyed opportunity for full participation in the 
mobilization effort. 

Free labor can make its fullest contribution only if 
it is permitted to serve at all levels of defense mobiliza- 
tion both with respect to policy and administration. No 
one group has a monopoly of ideas in the mobilization 
of our resources. Each group has much to offer, and 
cooperatively we can defeat the worldwide challenge 


of dictatorship. 


Control of Living Costs 
The control of the prices of all the elements in the 
workingman’s everyday necessities is the central prob- 
lem in wage stabilization. We are compelled to point 
out that, under the provisions of the Defense Produc- 


as 
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tion Act of 1950, it is impossible to control these prices. 

Under this legislation great increases are specifically 
permitted in the price of tood, which constitutes approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the living expenses of the average 
American family. In addition, rents, which constitute 
about 13 per cent of living costs, are not now effectively 
controlled. 

So long as food prices and rents are thus subject to 
sharp and drastic increases, compensatory wage adjust- 
ments must be permitted. The present prohibitions upon 
control of food prices and rents are an effective barrier 
to any system of price or wage controls, and the elimi- 
nation of these prohibitions is a preliminary to any 
workable stabilization action. Effective control of retail 
food prices can be achieved and at the same time farmers 
can be assured fair prices for their products. 

The Defense Production Act should be promptly 
amended by the Congress to accomplish these ends. 


General and Selective Controls 


American industries gre so integrated that no one of 
them can be singled out for the purpose of wage and 
price control. Price control, to be effective, must be 
general. Adequate machinery and vigorous enforcement 
must be created. Otherwise, such controls will break 
down. 

The government should strive for justice and work- 
ability in its stabilization measures. To subordinate 
these factors to pressure for hasty improvisations is not 
in fact speed, but is rather postponement of the time 
when real stabilization will be achieved. 

While the imperative preliminary steps are being 
taken, other phases of the stabilization program must 
be taken into consideration to avoid later error and 
delay. With reference to wage stabilization, three basic 
principles should be considered so that they may be 
embodied in the regulations to be applied. 


Basic Stabilization Principles 


The first of these has to do with procedures. At the 
present time wage stabilization is subject to needlessly 
cumbersome machinery. As now provided, wage policy 
must first be recommended by a board representative of 
labor, industry and the public. The recommendations of 
this board are then subject to the arbitrary decisions of 
a single individual. This makes expeditious and just 
action impossible. 

Review by a single top administrator, chosen for his 
general administrative experience rather than specific 
competence in the wage field, adds nothing to the process 
of wage stabilization except uncertainty, procrastination 
and arbitrariness. Wage stabilization procedures should 
be revised so that the wage stabilization board is given 
the status and authority to make decisions on matters 
within its jurisdiction. 

The wage stabilization policy must permit the adjust- 
ment of wage rates to compensate for increases in the 
cost of living. Wage stabilization must not become wage 
freezing. This policy must also provide for the correction 
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of substandard wages and the adjustment of inequities 
in existing wage rates within or between industries. The 
now well recognized principle that wage-earners should 
share in the benefits of industrial progress and increase 
in productivity, which the nation must and will have from 
its industrial workers, should be specifically embodied in 
the wage stabilization policy. Any wage stabilization 
policy must recognize existing collective bargaining 
agreements which themselves assure stability. This would 
apply, for example, to the automobile and other indus- 
tries where existing contracts provide for the orderly 
adjustment of wage rates. The abrogation of contracts 
arrived at through collective bargaining would inevitably 
lead to industrial unrest, and this will defeat the very 
goal of stabilization. 

Overtime payments for premium work now protected 
by collective bargaining agreements or existing law must 
continue to be held inviolate. These provisions do not 
in any way preclude the working of a workweek longer 
than that now considered to be normal. They merely 
provide the incentive for productive overtime and holi- 
day work. 

Purchasing Power 


An equitable tax, savings, price and rationing control 
program is the answer to this problem of excess purchas- 
ing power. Rising taxes upon the workers as well as the 
rise in living cost have already cut their purchasing 
power. Furthermore, the government has embarked 
upon a program of stimulating the voluntary investment 
of as much as possible of current wage payments in 
defense savings bonds of the United States government. 
The labor organizations stand ready to cooperate in 
every way in the attainment of this goal. Effective price 
and rationing controls will stimulate the flow of unspent 
income into voluntary savings. Savings will provide a 
pool of consumer purchasing power to drive the nation 
ahead when the emergency is over and production of 
civilian durable goods may be safely expanded. 


Wanpower 


Our labor force is the nation’s greatest single asset. 
Steps should be taken to strengthen and enlarge our man- 
power resources. These steps must recognize the fact 
that free labor can outproduce slave labor. Free labor 
will play its role in attaining our objective of maximum 
production. World War II experience demonstrates that 
maximum efficiency, cooperation and morale can be 
secured through voluntary manpower policies. Use of 
compulsory civilian labor will defeat our efforts to attain 


our goal of maximum production. 
Conclusion 


American workers and their unions offer these sugges- 
tions in order to get the emergency production program 
under way as quickly and effectively as possible. We 
conceive it our responsibility not just to offer verbal 
assurances but also to point out those difficulties and 
problems which must be solved if we are to achieve maxi- 
mum national security. 











FOR THE PEOPLE'S WEALTH 


Is there any truth to what the A.M.A. utters 
about national health insurance? No, not an 
iota, says Matthew Woll in a timely address 


HE American Federation of 
Labor from its inception has 
been interested in the health of 
the working people of this country. 
The physical well-being of the wage- 
earner is his capital. Physical injury 
or disease lowers or destroys the mar- 
ket value of his labor and skill, on 
which he depends for his livelihood. 

In addition to this economic con- 
sideration, the American Federation 
of Labor has been concerned with the 
social aspects of the health of working 
people. 

This interest has expressed itself in 
many ways. Among the earliest mani- 
festations of this interest were the 
mutual benefit societies which were 
formed among the various trades. As 
a matter of fact, a number of our 
earliest trade union organizations 
existed as welfare and benefit societies 
before they ever undertook collective 
bargaining for wages. 

These early trade union benefit 
* programs have continued. In a num- 
ber of instances they have been greatly 
expanded and enlarged upon. While 
no complete record is available as to 
the annual amount of these benefit 
services, nevertheless the record of 
those national and international 
unions which have submitted reports 
to the A. F. of L. evidences that in 
the past year over $18,000,000 was 
paid out in death benefits, over 
$7,000,000 in sick benefits, over $14.- 
000,000 in old-age benefits, nearly 
$1,500,000 in disability benefits and 
over $23,000,000 in benefits of a mis- 
cellaneous character. 

This does not include like benefit 
services rendered by the thousands of 
local unions, nor does it embrace the 
unions affiliated with the C.I.0. or 
independent of either the A. F. of L. 
or the C.I.O. 

Furthermore, this does not include 
labor’s drive for insurance benefits 
financed by employer or employer- 
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employe contributions. The volume 
of group insurance resulting from col- 
lective bargaining has increased tre- 
mendously in the past few years. 

Today adequate life, health, medi- 
cal, surgical and hospital insurance 
for members and their families has 
become part of the welfare program 
of the trade unions and has been ac- 
cepted as an approved subject for 
collective bargaining. 

Beginning in the first decade of 
this century, the American Federation 
of Labor, through its state branches, 
began to press for the enactment of 
workmen’s compensation laws so that 
injured workmen or those stricken by 
illness connected with their employ- 
ment could be protected against loss 
of income. These programs were de- 





Mr. Woll spoke to the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Manufactur- 
ing Association. He not only 
demonstrated that the “socialism” 
cry of the A.M.A.’s propagandists 
is totally without basis in fact 
but also showed these practical 
businessmen that support of the 
A.M.A. is financially injurious to 
pharmacists and those who sell to 
pharmacists. The national health 
insurance program would boom 
the pharmaceutical industry tre- 
mendously, Mr. Woll proved. 





veloped in response to the recognition 
that the vagaries of court decisions 
could not be relied upon to recognize 
the worker’s equity in his physical 
well-being in case of physical injury 
or work-connected illness. 

The introduction and adoption of 
compulsory accident and health pro- 
grams by various state governments 
has stimulated a further interest of 
labor in sound insurance and benefit 
programs. Labor has greatly inter- 
ested itself in the enactment of legis- 


lation making mandatory the estab- 
lishment of non-occupational accident 
and health insurance programs for 
employed workers. This development 
has been gaining considerable mo- 
mentum. 

Such laws have already passed and 
are in operation in the states of Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Washington and New York. Similar 
legislation has been proposed in quite 
a number of other states. 

Some of our unions in recent years 
have embarked into extensive health 
programs. The International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union established 
its present Union Health Center in 
1913. It was the first health service 
maintained by a union whose primary 
objective was not only to cure but 
to prevent illness among its members. 
That was thirty-seven years ago. To- 
day the I.L.G.W.U.’s New York Health 
Center is the largest of its kind and 
the best equipped industrial clinic in 
the country. 

In addition to the New York Union 
Health Center, the I.L.G.W.U. has 
fourteen additional such centers in 
various cities, including Boston, Fall 
River, Philadelphia, Wilkes-Barre, 
Harrisburg, Allentown, Scranton, Chi- 
cago, Chattanooga, St. Louis, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 

The example of the I.L.G.W.U., 
which pioneered in this field, has re- 
cently been followed by other unions. 
For example, the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers Union in New York, 
A. F. of L., has just opened a very 
fine Health Center. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America 
is now completing its $1,000,000 Sid- 
ney Hillman Health Center. The 
U.A.W. maintains a health service for 
its members. The Transport Work- 
ers Union in New York has some 
kind of health services for its mem- 
bers. 

In St. Louis, the Wholesale and 
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Retail Clerks Union has a very well- 
equipped Health Center. I under- 
stand that in St. Louis a local of the 
Teamsters’ Union has also recently 
established a health service for its 
members. And, of course, the United 
Mine Workers not only provide medi- 
cal care for ambulatory illnesses but 
have an all-inclusive hospitalization 
plan as well. 

We do not claim to have any 
monopoly of interest in the health of 
working people. I believe that you 
who represent the pharmaceutical 
manufacturing industry also are inter- 
ested in health. 

I know that there is a commonly 
accepted phrase among businessmen 
that “we are not in business for our 
health.” Some would extend this to 
say that we are not in business for 
our health or for anybody else’s 
health. However, I have never be- 
lieved that the great body of American 
businessmen have given up the cher- 
ished ideal that one can operate a 
successful business and still serve 
humanity. 

Businessmen don’t like to talk in 
sentimental fashion, but their very 
actions in many instances belie their 
brusque disavowal of sentiment. Of 
course, you are engaged in the manu- 
facture of drugs to make money, but 
that does not mean that you are not 
also interested in the health of the 
ultimate purchasers of drugs. 

I believe I am safe in assuming that 
the representatives of the pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing industry have 
a genuine interest in the health of the 
people of this country. While we may 
differ as to means and frequently dis- 
agree in program with respect to our 
purposes, your organization and the 
one with which I am identified are on 
common ground. 

I further welcome this opportunity 
to speak to you because I should like 
to undertake frankly to dispel certain 
misconceptions about the health pro- 
gram that has for the past several 
years been vigorously sponsored by 
the American Federation of Labor. 

First, let me say what should not 
need to be said, but in view of the 
many misrepresentations of our pro- 
gram that have been made, apparently 
has to be said over and over. We do 
not intend to “socialize” medicine. 

| have had some considerable ex- 
perience with socialism in my many 
years of service in the American labor 
movement, and I have observed it in 
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operation in a number of countries 
abroad. I believe that I can recognize 
it when I see it. 

Any socialization of medicine would 
certainly mean the government taking 
over the hospitals, health centers and 
other health facilities of this country, 
and it would mean placing the doctors 
on the government payroll. No such 
program has been proposed for this 
country that I know of, and I can 
very definitely assure you that the 
American Federation of Labor not 
only does not support any such pro- 
gram but it would not and could not. 

We believe in the enterprise system 
in business. Even in the practice of 
medicine we believe that individual 
enterprise on the part of the prac- 
titioner has an important and vital 
role to play, and we are not proposing 
to destroy it. 

Because of the great amount of 
publicity that has been given to one 
aspect of our program, the fact is 
often lost sight of and frequently not 
even known that our program is a 
seven-point program, designed to meet 
what we have found to be the basic 
health needs of our country. 


Point 1 in our program is designed 
to meet the shortages of doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, public health and hos- 
pital administrators. There cannot 
be any valid argument about the need 
for more doctors and other medical 
personnel. 

With respect to the number of doc- 
tors needed, we do not take any purely 
hypothetical number. We base our 
calculation of needs on the supposition 
that there is no place in the country 
where there are too many doctors. 

Taking the twelve best states and 
applying that ratio of doctors to pop- 
ulation in those twelve states, we find 
that to bring the other thirty-six up 
to the standard of these twelve, an 
increase of 20 per cent over the num- 
ber of practicing physicians is needed. 

As to nurses, we need 42,000 more 
immediately, according to the Ameri- 
can Nurses Association. And these 
needs do not take into account the 
acute and, we hope, temporary de- 
mands of the armed forces. 

In the face of this need, I invite 
your attention to a report by Dr. 
William S. Guthrie, dean of Ohio 
State University—a report presented 
to the American Conference of Aca- 
demic Deans at their sixth annual 
meeting, held in Cincinnati last Janu- 
ary. 
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As chairman of a special committee 
appointed to survey this situation, Dr. 
Guthrie reported that about 25,000 
individual qualified students applied 
for the 6,387 places open in the 1949 
fall term classes in the seventy-nine 
medical schools of the United States. 
Said Dr. Guthrie: 

“The 18,000 and more students who 
don’t get in, three-fourths of all ap- 
plicants, are a matter of some concern 
in terms of lost potential resources 
from a nation’s well-being, to say 
nothing of personal frustrations and 
career plans which are brought to a 
halt abruptly. * * * 

“Many of the rejected ones are stu- 
dents with good academic records who 
have also the personal characteristics 
which would fit them for success as 
doctors. I have heard admissions 
men say that they could take two 
more complete classes. from their ap- 
plications and still count on every 
student in the chosen groups to suc- 
ceed in his field.” 

Now we proposed a program of 
federal aid for the schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, nursing and allied pro- 
fessions. We proposed to provide 
that aid to the universities and to 
worthy students in the form of 
scholarships. This proposal was 
passed unanimously by the Senate— 
with the support of the American 
Medical Association—in the fall of 
1949. However, when the bill got 
over to the House, the American Med- 
ical Association reversed the field and 
opposed the bill, despite the fact that 
almost unanimously the deans of the 
medical colleges had asked for its en- 
actment. (Continued on Page 32) 
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N behalf of the United 
e States delegation, it is my 
L privilege to convey to the 
Mexican people, to their 
illustrious President and, in particu- 
lar, to the Mexican labor organiza- 
tions who are the hosts to this gather- 
ing, our sincere appreciation for their 
hospitality and our thanks for the ef- 
forts they have contributed toward 
the success of this conference. We are 
happy to have traveled to this beau- 
tiful city where labor has written 
many glorious pages in a history of 
social and economic progress. To all 
of you, I bring the warmest greetings 
of solidarity from the millions of or- 
ganized workers of the United States 
of America. 

Our labor movement and our pub- 
lic back home are well aware of the 
great significance of this conference 
which, we hope, will mark another 
step forward in the expansion pro- 
gram of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions. - We have 
been among the earliest-advocates of 
the need for an international organi- 
zation of labor, based on the prin- 
ciples of national autonomy, devoted 
to the cause of democracy and free- 
dom, uncompromisingly opposed to 
communism, fascism and every brand 
of totalitarian philosophy, ready at 
any moment to denounce and oppose 
all violations of human freedom, com- 
mitted to the unfettered struggle for 
labor rights and, finally, dedicated to 
the cause of peace by helping to make 
the democratic world strong enough to 
defeat the dark forces of aggression. 


HEN the International Confeder- 
W ation of Free Trade Unions was 
organized in London thirteen months 
ago, it coined a slogan—“Bread, Free- 
dom and Peace”—which symbolizes 
man’s hope for the survival of our 
civilization and provides a platform 
on which all men of clear vision and 
good will can unite. 

This message of the I.C.F.T.U. has 
traveled fast to all parts of the world. 
It has given hope to those who never 
had hope. It has given renewed faith 
to those who were about to surrender 
in despair. And to those who felt 
safe and secure within their national 
strongholds, it has given an oppor- 
tunity to be of greater service by ex- 
tending their helping hand to the weak 
ones across the frontiers. 

The labor movement of North 
America has sought for years to 
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forge a link of cooperative relation- 
ship with our sisters and brothers 
south of the Rio Grande. Long ago 
we realized that there existed a com- 
munity of interests and aspirations 
for all the workers of the Western 
Hemisphere and that it was, there- 
fore, our duty to seek closer under- 
standing of our respective problems 
and to promote a form of permanent 
cooperation. 

This was the main reason for the 
organization three years ago in Lima, 
Peru, of the Inter-American Confed- 
eration of Workers, which is now 
solidly represented at this great con- 
vention. 

We now hope, through the estab- 
lishment of a regional branch of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions at this meeting, to ex- 
pand the work started by the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers 
and to achieve even greater effective- 
ness and unity by joining forces with 
all other democratic trade unions of 
the New World. 

Special problems peculiar to the 
economy of the Americas, greatly in- 
fluenced by different political and so- 
ciological backgrounds, require spe- 
cial approach and handling. 

For this reason, we advocate 
a measure of decentralization and 
limited autonomy so that we in the 
Western Hemisphere could tackle our 
regional problems with our own meth- 
ods and with a degree of initiative 
and independent action that would 


give us greater assurance of success. 

The history of labor in: Latin 
America is a history of ceaseless at- 
tempts to throw off the yoke of eco- 
nomic exploitation. To a large ex- 
tent, this exploitation is the result of 
the policies and methods employed by 
foreign corporations, including many 
from the United States. This system 
of economic imperialism, with all its 
deplorable effects, has left its mark in 
Latin America. 


TTEMPTS to correct abuses have 

been successful in some coun- 
tries; in others the situation still calls 
for a great deal of improvement. A 
considerable measure of relief has 
been brought about by the progressive 
labor and social legislation enacted 
in most of the Latin American coun- 
tries, some of which—notably Mexi- 
co, Chile and Uruguay—blazed a 
trail that later was followed by many 
other countries. 

This legislation attests to the ad- 
vanced thinking ‘in social and labor 
matters of the people of our sister 
American republics. It shows also 
how well they know how to make 
democracy work when the people are 
led by enlightened governments and 
are supported by a vigorous labor 
movement and are allowed full play 
in a climate of political freedom. 

Yet the net effect of an advanced 
social and labor legislation on the 
general living conditions of the peo- 
ple is, as a rule, unsatisfactory unless 
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it is keyed to high wage standards and 
is supported by a strong national 
economy. Unfortunately, this is not 
the case in most of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

Organized labor in the United 
States is deeply concerned with the 
economic situation in Latin America. 
We have a specific interest in the wel- 
fare of all the wage-earners in the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
because in the long run the outcome 
of their struggle for better living con- 
ditions must affect our standards, 
which we have obtained after long 
years of hard fight and sacrifices. 

As a matter of fact, we too still 
have a long way to go. Many are 
the areas in our country where the 
people are ill-clothed, ill-fed and ill- 
housed. Furthermore, we recognize 
the fact that the maintenance of low 
wages in Latin America is in effect 
an attempt to depress living standards 
in the United States. 

The answer to that is for the work- 
ers of the Western Hemisphere to get 
together—closer than we have been 
in the past—pool our experiences, 
exchange information, plan concerted 
actions. This solidarity will be espe- 
cially beneficial in those instances 
where the workers in Latin America 
are opposed by the power of United 
States corporations. As we are al- 
ways ready to fight their attempts to 
exploit the workers of the United 
States, we are equally determined to 
fight their attempts to exploit the 
workers of Latin America. The old 
saying, “in unity there is strength,” 
fits our case perfectly. 

The major task now confronting the 
people of Latin America is how to 
realize their long cherished hope of 
industrialization of their respective 
countries. A lot of people are under 
the mistaken impression that the wage- 
earners of the United States have no 
interest in promoting the industriali- 


of industrial development and agri- 
cultural production—is a necessary 
condition for the future economic 
well-being of our own country. 

Economic data indicate, for in- 
instance, that the rapid progress of 
industrialization in Canada has been 
accompanied by a steady increase in 
the amount of goods exported from 
the United States to that country and 
vice versa. Similar developments 
have been recorded in the volume of 
imports and exports between the 
United States and Mexico, and be- 
tween the United States and Cuba— 
twa of our neighboring countries that 
have made great economic and indus- 
trial advances in the last decade. 

We want to make it clear, however, 
that we cannot conceive of any indus- 
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trialization—especially in the light 
consumers’ goods, which is what Latin 
America mostly needs—unless it is 
accompanied by a gradual but steady 
increase in wages. This is a neces- 


. cal problems. 


The subject of capital investment 
brings to the fore conflicting views 
and gives rise to complicated politi- 
In general, we believe 
that a special effort should be made 
to mobilize in each country the na- 
tional resources available before re- 
sorting to capital investment from 
abroad. A number of Latin Ameri- 
can countries can better develop their 
national economies by relying on 
their own financing, initiative and 
skill. Mexico, with its remarkable 


progress made in the last few years, 
has demonstrated that this is possible. 


Yet I concede that in a number of 
instances capital investment from 
abroad is needed. What are the con- 
ditions, then, to be attached to such 
foreign investments? This is a burn- 
ing issue that has caused a great deal 
of argument and hard feelings. Let 
me be frank about it. 


S FAR as organized labor in the 
United States is concerned, we 
believe that every country in need of 
capital investment from abroad has 
the sovereign right to fix the condi- 
tions under which such investment is 
to be permitted and regulated. Like- 
wise, we believe that every country 
has the right to adopt its own form of 
economic and social organization, ac- 
cording to the will of its people— 
freely expressed in a democratic way. 
That was the unanimous stand 
taken by organized labor in the 
United States when our country 
launched the Marshall Plan for the 
recovery of Europe. This is also the 
stand we have taken in connection 
with the Point Four program and 
other international measures author- 
ized by our Congress. 

The only restriction we have ever 
advocated—and we shall continue to 
advocate to the limit of our resources 
—is that no economic help be given 
to those countries whose governments 


ad- zation of our sister Latin American 
abor 


sary condition for bringing about that follow aggressive policies that 


countries. Nothing could be further increase in the purchasing power of threaten the peace of the world, or 
‘ister from the truth. the people which is needed to absorb consistently violate human rights, sup- 
also Long ago we realized that no coun- production so as to avoid economic _ press civic liberties and deny freedom 
nake try can successfully defend its pros- depression. of trade union organization. 
p _ perity if that country is surrounded Of course, we are aware of the fact On this last point we place special 
an 


emphasis because recent history has 
clearly demonstrated that there can- 
not be genuine freedom in any coun- 
try unless, in that country, labor is 
free. Freedom of labor is the gauge by 
which one can measure the degree of 
freedom enjoyed by the people at 
large. 


that the process of industrialization is 
quite complex and that its success does 
not depend only on a sound policy of 
wages and consumer prices. 

There is, for instance, the need for 
greater technical skill. And then there 
is the matter of securing sufficient 
capital investment. 


by areas of economic depression 
where the standard of living is low 
and the purchasing power is practi- 
m. cally nil. Time and time again we 
inced have publicly stated our considered 
| the belief that the industrialization of 
peo- Latin America, with all that this gen- 
nless ero! term implies—beth in the field 


abor 


play 
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It is a source of pride for me to say 
that organized labor in the United 
States has never compromised with 
this fundamental concept of freedom 
and has vigorously protested and op- 
posed every regime—in America, in 
Europe, in Asia, everywhere—that 
has resorted to oppressive methods in 
order to gain or to retain power. 
And that is precisely what we intend 
to continue to do in the future, as long 
as there is in this world one country 
whose people are denied the blessings 
of true liberty. 


In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
and repeat the statement made by the 
spokesman of the United States dele- 


* gation at the Lima, Peru, inter-Ameri- 


can labor conference in January, 
1948, and reaffirmed at the Havana 
convention of the C.I.T. in September, 
1949. 

It is as timely today as it was 
then—and it still represents our inter- 
American policy: 

“We want a democratic inter- 
Americanism without imperialism. 

“We want better living and working 


conditions for the people—for all the 
people—of the Western Hemisphere. 

“We want the advancement of so- 
cial justice and the protection of the 
rights of labor. 

“We want democracy strengthened 
and extended. 

“We want to see, in our own time, 
the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic 
Charter become a living reality. 

“We want to see our America, the 
New World, become the unconquer- 
able fortress of human rights, social 
progress and Christian civilization.” 


REPORT FROM RANGE 


HE second congress of the 

Force Ouvriére, held in Paris 

from October 25 to 28, 1950, 
was one of the largest of recent 
French labor gatherings. With repre- 
sentatives of all affiliated unions pres- 
ent, the meeting was attended by 
1,200 delegates, among them many 
young trade unionists who joined the 
trade union movement at a crucial 
point in the history of French labor. 
In addition, the French overseas pos- 
sessions, including Indo-China and 
the various African dependencies and 
colonies (Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, 
French West Africa, the Cameroons 
and French Equatorial Africa), were 
represented. 

The importance of this F.O. con- 
gress was demonstrated by the large 
and authoritative representation from 
the fraternal trade union organiza- 
tions affiliated with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Outstanding labor leaders were there 
from the Scandinavian countries, 
Great Britain, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Germany, the 
Saar, Italy and Austria. American 
labor was represented by speakers for 
both the A. F. of L. and C.1.0., who 
were heard with close attention, as 
was a representative of the German 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

The French press published de- 
tailed reports on the F.O. sessions. 

It is therefore clear that the Force 
Ouvriére, which has had to face great 
difficulties, has emerged as one of 
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By ANDRE LAFOND 


Executive Secretary, Force Ouvriere 


the rallying points for the free forces 
of democratic labor and as one of 
the chief factors of resistance against 
communism. 

Moreover, the delegates used the 
democratic opportunities which have 
been restored by the F.O.—after they 
had been destroyed within the ranks 
of the C.G.T.—with a recklessness 
sometimes amounting to license. 

The highly democratic procedure 
of the Force Ouvriére and the forceful 
exchange of ideas served as evidence 
that the French free trade union 
movement has regained its old vital- 
ity. It was a reminder of past con- 
ventions when rude words were spoken 
but solid friendship prevailed. 

From the very beginning of the 
F.O. congress, the discussion centered 
around the problem of the unification 
of French free trade union organiza- 
tions. Invitations had been issued to 
the Confederation of Supervisory Per- 
sonnel (C.G.T.), the Confederation of 
Christian Workers (C.F.T.C.) and the 
Federation of Autonomous Trade 
Unions to send representatives to one 
of the sessions of the F.O. congress. 
This invitation was voted on by the 
congress and approved by a strong 
majority. 

The C.F.T.C. sent a letter declining 
the invitation. The autonomous un- 
ions accepted it in principle but, in 
the end, decided not to come. 

A representative of the C.G.C. at- 
tended a session of the F.O.’s con- 
gress which was addressed by the 


spokesmen of fraternal organizations. 

By unanimous decision, a commit- 
tee was appointed to study this prob- 
lem of paramount importance to 
French labor, and the committee pre- 
sented its report on the second day of 
the congress. The report enumer- 
ated the imperative reasons for unifi- 
cation of the French free trade union 
forces and made specific proposals 
which would lead to the opening of 
negotiations and the first steps of 
joint action. 


apap of the report was long 
and bitter. Actually, no one was 
opposed in principle to an effort de- 
signed to bring about unity. Those 
delegates who criticized the report 
limited themselves to expression of 
the suspicions they felt with respect 
to the other trade union centers as a 
result of the past. 

After rejection of the original reso- 
lution proposed by the committee, a 
compromise resolution was approved 
by a vote of 9,820 to 773. 

This resolution shows that the de- 
sire of the F.O. to unify the French 
free trade union movement is not 
simply a gesture or a move dictated 
by expediency. It offers specific pos- 
sibilities to the other trade union 
centers. If the latter do not react with 
at least the same measure of good will, 
there is no reason to suppose that 
they would have adopted a more con- 
structive attitude toward a more ex- 
plicit reso- (Continued on Page 35) 
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heavy loss in the death of 
Joseph N. Weber. A vice-pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Labor for many years, Brother Weber 
was the man who doggedly built the 
American Federation of Musicians 
over a period of four decades from a 
puny organization of less than 6,000 
members to a mighty union of 170,000. 
He was president of the A. F. of M. 
from 1900 to 1940. During the past 
decade he had served as the union’s 
president emeritus and continued as 
a member of the A. F. of L.’s Execu- 
tive Council. 
Death came to the gallant pioneer of 
American trade unionism on December 
12, less than three months after he 


A heavy | labor has suffered a 
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had stood before the delegates at the 
sixty-ninth convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and received 
a great ovation. At that time he re- 
counted how his union-minded wife 
had loyally helped him through the 
dark early years of his efforts to lift 
the nation’s musicians out of the mire. 
Brother Weber was 84 when he died. 
High tributes to Brother Weber and 
his vast contributions to labor’s prog- 
ress were paid by William Green, 
George Meany, President James C. 
Petrillo of the Musicians and many 
other outstanding leaders of the trade 
union movement. Said Mr. Petrillo: 
“Joseph N. Weber sat in the highest 
councils of American labor. I knew 
him from the beginning of my own 
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career and was associated with him on 
the Executive Board of the Musicians 
from 1932 on. In all that time I never 
knew him to be motivated by any con- 
sideration other than the well-being of 
the working musician. We musicians 
admit to a large streak of sentiment, 
and Joe Weber’s passing leaves a great 
void in our hearts.” 

Joseph N. Weber was respected and 
loved by everyone in the American 
labor movement who had the privi- 
lege of knowing him. He was a great 
soul who devoted his life to a great 
cause—the service of his fellow men. 
Always he stood. ready to make every 
necessary sacrifice in order to advance 
the well-being of all who toil. His 
noble work will long be remembered. 
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MR. LEHENEY 


T THE 1951 A. F. of L. Union 
A Industries Show, which will 
be held in Chicago, there will 
be several surprise features. One in- 
novation will be a series of dramatic, 
moving tableaus of pageantry chrono- 
logically depicting the formation of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and the important part the A. F. of L. 
has played in the unparalleled 
achievements of our nation. 

Here in America the greatest num- 
ber enjoy the highest living standard 
in the world. At the 1951 Union In- 
dustries Show the younger generation 
will obtain a clearer conception of 
what the American Federation of 
Labor has contributed in seventy 
years to bring about that higher living 
standard for America’s workers. 

The newest edition of the now- 
famous all-American Federation of 
Labor exhibition is scheduled to open 
in Chicago at 7:30 p.m. on Friday, 
May 18, and run through to midnight 
Saturday, May 26. Mammoth Soldier 
Field will be the scene of the great 
show. The nine-day labor-manage- 
ment cavalcade will be confined ex- 
clusively to employers who have 
agreements with A. F. of L. national 
and international unions and to 
A. F. of L. organizations and gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Due to the many requests received 
from officials of A. F. of L. national 
and international unions, the site of 
the 1951 show was shifted to Chicago 
from St. Louis, the original choice. 
The union leaders pointed out that St. 
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GREATEST 
SHOW PLANNED 


By RAY F. 


LEHENEY 


Secretary-Treasurer, Union Label Trades Department 


Louis had been the site of the show 
in 1946 and urged that the giant ex- 
position be shifted to one of the many 
other cities which had requested it. 

The primary purposes of the Union 
Industries Shows are to publicize 
union labels, shop cards and buttons 
and to promote. increased patronage 
of union services and increased sales 
of union-made-in-America products. 
The Union Industries Shows encour- 
age better relations with employers 
and build more widespread public un- 
derstanding and goodwill for organ- 
ized labor. That is done by present- 
ing to American consumers vast and 
varied exhibits of superb-quality 
union products—some of which are 
actually made by highly skilled 
A. F. of L. members on the floor of 
the exhibition hall—and on-the-spot 
demonstrations of union services. 

Manufacturers of nationally known 
products as well as unions will have 
many animated exhibits at Chicago 
which are certain to prove highly 
popular with the spectators. In addi- 
tion, there will be many joint displays 
sponsored by both union labor and 
management. 

The A. F. of L. Union Industries 
Shows emphasize the human element 
—cooperation between A. F. of L. 
workers and fair management which 
leads to better labor relations and con- 
sequently to greater production and a 
high standard of living. 

Through the Union Industries 
Show the attention of merchandisers, 
manufacturers and management of 
service establishments is called to the 
sales-rich market made up of the many 
millions of organized workers and 
members of women’s auxiliaries who 
annually spend billions of dollars of 
union-earned money. When added 
up, the total spending of unionized 
wage-earners and their families con- 


stitutes the greater half of the pur- 
chasing power of the entire nation. 

Two Presidents of the United States 
have endorsed the Union Industries 
Shows. Traditionally the governor of 
the state and the mayor of the city in 
which the show is held are present at 
the opening ceremonies. Together 
with the governors of neighboring 
states and the mayors of other cities, 
they have issued proclamations setting 
aside the period of the show as Union 
Industries Week. President Truman 
has sent a message endorsing the 
coming Chicago show. 

There will be a U.S. postoffice es- 
tablished on the floor of the great 
exhibition hall. A special cachet is 
authorized by the Postoffice Depart- 
ment to stamp all outgoing mail. 


pee Treasury Department, the De- 
partment of Labor and other gov- 
ernmental agencies will have exhibits 
of their services to the public. We are 
cooperating with Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall by making avail- 
able an extensive display area to the 
armed forces for exhibits, both inside 
and outside the exhibition halls of 
Soldier Field. The Union Label 
Trades Department of the American 
Federation of Labor desires to make 
the event next May not only an out- 
standing example of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation in our democracy 
but also a momentous demonstration 
of our industrial production for the 
defense of America. 

Free space will also be contributed 
to the Red Cross, the Community 
Chest, the Blood Bank and charitable 
organizations. 

During the new year there will be 
renewed effort by the Union Label 
Trades Department to stimulate the 
formation of Union Label Leagues 
in every city in America. The 
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Leagues are chartered directly by the 
Department. They form a nucleus of 
union labor activities in every com- 
munity where they have been 
organized. 

In 1951 the Department will also 
stimulate organization of local 
women’s auxiliaries to every union. 
The auxiliaries receive their certifi- 
cates of affiliation from the American 
Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Labor. 

The idea of a federation of women’s 
auxiliaries originated in our Depart- 


ment, and we have always cooperated 
with the officers of A.F.W.A.L. to 
make it an effective organization of 
union-minded women. The women of 
America spend the greater portion of 
the wage-earners’ dollars and can be 
a tremendously powerful factor for 
broadening the market for union 
label goods and union services. A 
special women’s organization will be 
designated by the Department to have 
charge of establishing new local wom- 
en’s auxiliaries during 1951. 

In addition to sponsoring the great 


Union Industries Show, Union Label 
Leagues and women’s auxiliaries, the 
Union Label Trades Department in 
the present year plans to inaugurate 
several novelty projects. 

At the same time, of course, the 
Department will continue with its 
traditional activities, advertising 
union labels, union shop cards and 
union buttons and urging ever-in- 
creasing audiences of alert, canny con- 
sumers to insist upon services per- 
formed by union labor and goods 
produced by union men and women. 


Brown Flays Kremlin in Paris Talk 


a government based upon the 

principle of slavery for the 
individual, Irving Brown, American 
Federation of Labor representative in 
Europe, recently told the American 
Club of Paris. The horror of Stalin’s 
totalitarian slavery should be em- 
phasized repeatedly to the peoples of 
Europe and the world, Mr. Brown 
declared. 

“European culture and civilization 
are at stake,” he pointed out. “Amer- 
ican economic resources are being 
placed at the disposal of Europe to 
prevent Europe from going under.” 

In the battle for the allegiance of 
workers in Western Europe, Mr. 
Brown said it was imperative to make 
crystal clear the fact that Communist 
Russia has forsaken the concepts 
which were once the basis of its so- 
cial regime and has created a govern- 
ment deliberately and coid-bloodedly 
based upon the monstrous principle 
of widespread human slavery. 

The A. F. of L. representative called 
for vigorous action to foil Communist 
efforts to reduce the struggle between 
the forces of liberty and the forces of 
slavery to “black-versus-white” argu- 
ments on the relative merits of so- 
cialism and capitalism. 

“American policy in Europe,” Mr. 
Brown said, “is not to fight for free 
enterprise but for free society, for free 
labor, for the right of Europeans 
themselves to determine democrati- 
caly what form of economic and so- 
cial controls they shall or shall not 

. a. 

“ir. Brown warned that the theory 

‘neutralism” for Europe as a force 

ween Russia and the United States 


C OMMUNIST Russia has created 
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is another attitude which the Kremlin 
is actively promoting. 

Communist efforts to capture con- 
trol of European trade unions and to 
sabotage the Marshall Plan should 
be ample evidence that the struggle 
against domination by the Russian 
Communist imperialists is as much 
the fight of European democrats as of 


the United States, Mr. Brown said. 
“The idea that the Soviets are revo- 
lutionary and the United States coun- 
ter-revolutionary is a fraud,” he de- 
clared. “The American nation is es- 
sentially revolutionary in origin and 
is continually accomplishing its revo- 
lution. The Soviet Union has re- 
nounced its revolutionary ideals.” 
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Naked Aggression 


UR NATION is facing the greatest peril in its history. 
Last June, suddenly, Communist Russia sent in 
divisions of North Korean Communists trained in 

Siberia to join with other North Korean Communists, 
all equipped with Russian arms and munitions, in swoop- 
ing down on the South Korean republic. 

When the United States promptly lodged charges in 
the United Nations against North Korea, fifty-three na- 
tions upheld the charges and recommended that military 
forces be sent to repel the Communist aggression. 

The United Nations forces drove the North Koreans 
beyond the Thirty-eighth Parallel and were on the point 
of defeating the aggressors when an overwhelming force 
of Communist Chinese attacked the U.N. troops and 
drove them back. Such aggression by a force outnum- 
bering the U.N. armies by 4 to 1 was obviously a care- 
fully planned movement. The Communist empire was 
willing to sacrifice an unlimited number of human beings 
in an effort to exterminate our troops or drive them 
into the sea. The treaty among Stalin, Mao Tse-tung and 
North Korea provided for mutual military aid. 

The United States called upon the United Nations to 
bring the Chinese Communists to account for their 
actions. The Security Council proposed that Mao be 
asked to send representatives to the United Nations to 
explain why Communist China was charging the United 
States with aggression in Korea and Formosa. Many 
members of the United Nations thought that an agree- 
ment could be reached with the Chinese Reds. But the 
Chinese Reds, like Malik and Vishinsky, spoke the words 
of Stalin, whose agents they are. They listened to no 
explanation and yielded to no arguments. They fol- 
lowed orders. The agents of Mao made the Chinese 
Communist position plain—yield your principles and 
accept our terms or accept war. 

The will of the American people is obvious. Much 
as we long for peace, we are descendants of men who 
fought for liberty and independence. We want freedom 
to decide our own lives and maintain a government in 
accord with our free institutions—a government that 
assures citizens personal rights necessary to dignity in 
living. While we have given material progress major 
consideration in order to make a comfortable life avail- 
able to all families, we have never weakened in our 
devotion to liberty and constitutional government. 

The rulers of Communist Russia have made the 
U.S.S.R., the satellite nations and Eastern Germany into 
garrison states, and then they arrogantly declare that 
they will not tolerate the arming of Western Germany. 
Russia has heavily armed troops massed and ready to 
move into Western Europe. A Communist-occupied 
Europe would open North America to Russian Com- 
munist aggression. 

While this situation is desperately serious, it is not 


hopeless if we help to arm those who will fight with us 
and if we encourage those groups back of the Iron Cur 
tain who prefer freedom to slavery and use our resources 
to gain allies for freedom. 

We must have calm and fixed determination that does 
not waver with setbacks or defeats. Our great nation 
of free people will not accept moral defeat. We ask for 
leadership that accepts the challenge and gives no quar- 
ter to those who would destroy freedom. Back of the 
military struggle must be spiritual fortitude and the 
courage to risk all so that the souls of men may have 
an environment where freedom provides opportunity 
and challenge for higher and nobler living. 


Samuel Gompers 
| ee OBSERVANCE of the centennial of Samuel 


Gompers’ birth has come to a close. The great leader 
of the American Federation of Labor, though he was 
not born in this country, loved the ideals of the United 
States with all his heart and he made them his guide in 
the development of our organization, which is now the 
strongest trade union movement in the world. He 
modeled the constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor after that of our country and its government 
after the practices of self-government or voluntarism. 
Samuel Gompers rejected all the cults and isms of 
Europe for the ideal of free opportunity which had con- 
quered a primeval land and made it serve the welfare 
of a free people. He held that each man and woman 
must accept responsibility for his own life and progress 
in living and learn to cooperate with those with like 
problems in order to do what needs to be done to 
achieve progress. 

Wage-earners who joined unions did so because they 
believed in the union way of life, which enabled each 
worker, through his union, to have a voice in determin- 
ing the terms and conditions under which he toiled. 
Since the job is the basis of the worker’s life, this voice 
gives the worker dignity and responsibility, two essen- 
tials of satisfactory living. 

Because Gompers found in America an equality be- 
tween men, a nation where each was evaluated by his 
ability to accomplish results, he rejected the class-con- 
scious struggle of socialism predicated on irreconcilable 
conflict between employers and workers. In its place 
Gompers helped to develop the idea of collective bar- 
gaining between workers and employers. Out of collec- 
tive bargaining, based on known and accepted facts, 
develops a sense of mutuality when dealing is fair and a 
growing realization that the welfare of all is interrelated. 

The leadership of Gompers brought us to the practice 
of cooperation in production and collective bargaining, 
and we have tried to move. forward along that road. 

Gompers’ emphasis on personal responsibility and 
voluntary methods of determining the relations between 
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employers and employed led to opposition to any in- 
fringement of the workers’ freedom in this field. He 
feared especially regimentation by the government. Ac- 
cordingly, he held that whenever the government took 
over a new function in our economy, it should do so 
with the voluntary organizations of employers and 
workers in a consultative relationship with equal author- 
ity in making the rules and methods of administration. 

We should remember this precept in the critical days 
and years ahead, and we can best honor the memory 
of Samuel Gompers by insisting upon such a relationship 
as the basis of our cooperation. 


Labor’s Responsibility 


AGE-EARNERS, like all other citizens of this nation, 
Weve individual and organizational responsibility 

to help maintain national institutions that make our 
way of life possible as well as those purposes of human 
freedom written into the Charter of the United Nations, 
to which our country belongs. There can be no peace 
without law and no assurance of just law except 
through representative institutions operating within their 
delegated powers. Compliance with this basic principle 
represents the basis for sustained cooperation by all 
national groups. 

Whether in peace or war, government operates best 
when it has the wholehearted cooperation of responsible 
voluntary organizations. These voluntary organizations, 
protected by the constitutional right of voluntary asso- 
ciation assured to citizens to promote their welfare and 
interests, are the activating energy of democracy. 

Defense duties lie ahead in which labor expects to 
have a part in policy-making and administration as well 
as in production. Experienced trade unionists must be 
ready to take in new and wider responsibilities locally 
and nationally. We must consider public duty at least 
as important as trade union duty, remembering the obli- 
gations resulting from the fact that our right to organize 
is declared public policy. Unicns must incorporate in 
their practices recognition that public service is just as 
vital a function as union service and that acceptance of 
this fact means union provisions that facilitate the trans- 
fer of union representatives from one type of service to 
the other. In other words, public service need not be a 
bar to advancement as a trade union official. 

No one knows whether defense will continue for years 
to provide the necessary power to make our foreign 
policy effective or when it must expand for all-out war. 

The big problem will be to prevent inflation. An in- 
crease in consumer purchasing power resulting from a 
larger work force will cause new inflationary pressures. 
Increased taxation will siphon off a part of the increased 
income. If some of this were to go into non-negotiable 
savings bonds payable after the emergency is over, the 
pressure on consumer prices would be further lessened. 
But even this will not be enough. Unless we can pay 
for defense as we go, unless we can relieve the pressure 
of demand on scarce commodities, we must go into 
de icit financing with inevitable inflation. 

)rganized labor is proud of the fact that in this coun- 
tr. wage-earners, through their trade union collective 
be-gaining machinery, have brought about increases in 

compensation of producing workers. This balance 
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in the economy is necessary to sustain the high output 
of modern technology. As of the third quarter of 1950, 
government figures show the following annual income 
rates by groups: wage and small salaried workers, $140 
billion; all other groups, including corporations, $100 
billion; total national income, $240 billion. 

Labor should have proportional responsibility in this 
crisis to help keep its share of the national income free 
from unnecessary inflation. Disciplined, effective unions 
are ready; but this job requires the collective effort of all. 

For example, wage-earners in textiles will only hurt 
themselves if they forego wage increases while wage- 
earners in other industries get increases, employers raise 
prices and the printing presses turn out more paper 
money. The only way to a square deal is through col- 
lective bargaining in the light of facts supplied by the 
government, and agreement among all the functional 
groups concerned under government chairmanship and 
with the government holding each group responsible for 
living up to the contract. This is the only alternative to 
control by government administrators necessarily remote 
from the forces of production and cost factors. 

Responsibility lies squarely on government for setting 
up the machinery for the participation of non-govern- 
mental groups in determining controls and standards, 
and thus for enabling each functional group to perform 
its responsibility. 

We are launched on a gigantic undertaking to save 
civilization and those freedoms that give life meaning 
and dignity. No one knows how many years the inter- 
national crisis will last. In this struggle we must not 
lose the practices of freedom in work, for economic free- 
dom is essential to political and spiritual freedom. All 
must make sacrifices to maintain our ideals. 


Defense Manpower 


ERHAPS our most serious problem in defense prep- 
aration is manpower. There are few methods by 
which we can increase actual numbers except by 

drawing into the labor force those who are normally out- 
side of it, training to increase adjustability and inviting 
immigration under conditions of either military or indus- 
trial service. Probably the most fruitful efforts will be 
in training new personnel and retraining those already 
employed as well as in securing the cooperation of work- 
ers and management to increase output per man-hour. 

But in addition to increases in manpower for produc- 
tion there must be increases for our military forces. In 
the past the military has been extremely arbitrary in 
insisting upon no physical handicap and very high stand- 
ards of fitness and intellectual capacity. 

Not only has it secured the elite by these selective 
standards but it has been wasteful in ignoring past train- 
ing and experience in assigning those selected to func- 
tions connected with military purposes. Thus, not only 
have truck drivers not been assigned to drive Army 
vehicles and journeyman machinists not been assigned 
to upkeep and repair work with which they are familiar, 
but the military has set up training courses to train en- 
listed men—even those who are already thoroughly 
trained for useful functions—to perform these duties. 

There are many duties which can be well performed 
by those who do not have the highest I.Q.’s instead of 
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classifying them as 4-F or otherwise scrapping them. 

The administration of the Draft Act should be en- 
trusted to a civilian agency, preferably the agency admin- 
istering manpower for defense and civilian production. 
Instead of two authorities making policies for manpower, 
there should be one with responsibility for providing for 
all manpower needs. 

The military authorities, of necessity, must regard 
some of their manpower and equipment as expendable. 
This attitude is in sharp contrast to the civilian standard 
of conserving and utilizing all manpower to the best pos- 
sible advantage. Therefore the decision on policies for 


allocating manpower to various types of service anc 
their administration should be under a civilian admin 
istrator. 

This administrator must have the advice and coopera 
tion of functional organizations with authority in ou 
economy, and the rules of placement and allocation o 
manpower for production purposes should be made i: 
cooperation with these organizations. 

Free men accept the authority of mandates comin; 
from organizations to which they voluntarily belong 
whereas they resent orders which restrict their right to 
decide matters concerning life and work. 


The \BABEES Are Back in Business 


By CAPT. FREDERICK C. RAY, C.E.C., U.S.N. 


MERICAN labor can note with 
A pride that the Navy’s fighting 
Seabees have been playing a 
valiant role in Korea. Typical of their 
performance was the support they 
gave to the Inchon invasion. There, 
despite heavy enemy fire, they placed 
pontoon causeways to bridge supplies 
and ammunition to the marines who 
had stormed ashore and captured 


Wolmi Do Island. The fine per- 


Rear Admiral J. H. Doyle to say that 
the invasion might have failed with- 
out their help in overcoming the ob- 
stacle of a thirty-two-foot range in 
tide. 

Labor in general and the construc- 
tion trades in particular helped make 
possible these recent Seabee exploits 
by their help in recruiting skilled men 
for the Navy’s fighting construction 
battalions. In fact, this support has 
been vital to the success of the Seabee 


organization since it was founded on 
December 28, 1941, just three weeks 
after Pearl Harbor. 

How important this support has 
been is sharply brought out by a few 
highlights of the Seabees’ nine years 
of operation. When, during the dark- 
est days of World War II, the call 
went out for experienced manpower 
to build overseas bases for our fight- 
ing forces, organized labor was quick 


formance of the Seabees prompted 


Seabees practicing beach landings. A large part of Seabee personnel is provided by orga 


to respond. (Continued on Page 29) 
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Point Four and the 1.1.0. 


By GEORGE P. DELANEY 


HEN President Truman made 

his now famous Point Four 

declaration two years ago, the 
American Federation of Labor was 
among the first organizations to 
recognize and acknowledge the tre- 
mendous potential power and influ- 
ence of such a prégram upon the 
masses of people throughout the 
world. 

The Federation has paid careful 
attention to the development of this 
program since its inception and has 
given hearty support to the principles 
embodied in the United Nations tech- 
nical assistance program. We have 
felt that such a program, as envisioned 
by President Truman, would provide 
a means of improving the economic 
and social life of the millions of 
workers in underdeveloped areas 
whose only hope for an improved 
standard of life must come from those 
economically more fortunate. 

However, in reviewing the opera- 
tions of the United Nations technical 
assistance program, at least from the 
standpoint of participation of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, the 
American Federation of Labor has 
some suggéstions to offer which, it 
is hoped, will provide a clearer under- 
standing of the role of the one inter- 
governmental agency in the field that 
has had long-range experience in 
extending technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

That agency is the I.L.0., which 
has been extending help since 1919 
in the fields of vocational training, 
organization of employment services, 
social security, enactment of labor 
laws, migration for employment and 
similar problems. 

At first it appeared that President 
Truman’s declaration, placing the 
world’s richest and most powerful 
nation at the head of a move to help 
less experienced nations to help them- 
selves, would result in a rush of re- 
quests for advice and assistance from 
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A. F. of L. International Representative 


those areas rich in manpower and 
poor in development and skills. 

However, at the beginning of 1951 
there is a real cause to wonder 
whether the expanded technical assist- 
ance program of the United Nations 
and the individual effort of the United 
States may be another case of “too 
little and too late.” 

Not the least of the obstacles to 
getting on with the project has been 
the usual slowdown resulting from 
red tape. The $721,000 allotted to 
the I.L.O. during the first year of the 
U.N.’s expanded program could not 
be spent in full, partly because of the 
stringent requirements of the tech- 
nical assistance board (composed of 
the U.N. and specialized agencies) 
and partly because of the hesitancy 
of competent technicians and experts 
to leave permanent positions in order 
to go overseas at lower salaries on 
temporary jobs. In addition, many of 
the underdeveloped countries did not 
know the procedure to be followed in 
making requests for specific projects 
or, indeed, even what to ask. 


More and more it has become ap- 
parent that organized labor, both in 
the highly industrialized countries 
and in the less developed regions, 
must play a vital part in demanding 
action and in assuring action on gov- 
ernmental requests. 

There is always a strong inclination 
among bureaucrats everywhere to be 
more academic than practical. They 
are generally better at drawing blue- 
prints of what ought to be done, and 
in drafting detailed reports of the 
related statistics concerning a prob- 
lem, than they are in getting people 
trained, or in agreeing on the lan- 
guage of new social and labor laws 
without which productivity and the 
standards of living in underdeveloped 
countries cannot be improved. 


Kher International Labor Organiza- 
tion provides a splendid and logi- 
cal agency through which the workers 
of sixty-two countries can make their 
imagination and down-to-earth prac- 


ticality felt. It is the only intergov- 
ernmental agency in which organized 
labor sits among the government 
delegates with full vote and voice. 
Similarly, it is the only such organi- 
zation in which the organized em- 
ployers also have an opportunity to 
play a direct policy-making role 
independent of their governments. 

If the employers can be convinced 
of the opportunity which is thus pro- 
vided for a united front against the 
disruptive tactics of the Communists, 
I feel confident that a great deal more 
can be accomplished in this field. 

It is regrettable that up to the 
present there has been an openly ex- 
pressed opinion by some employers 
that aid in establishing better living 
standards and greater social security 
in the underdeveloped countries is a 
“subversion” of technical assistance. 
They do not understand, or at least 
they pretend not to see, that an or- 
derly instrumentality for the protec- 
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tion of workers must go hand in hand 
with the provision of industrial ma- 
chinery and know-how. Thus the 
work of the I.L.O. in the field of 
technical assistance proceeds less 
rapidly than it should. 

To date the I.L.O. has been granted 
slightly less than $1,000,000 for ex- 
pert assistance in the field of migra- 
tion for employment and an allocation 
of $720,000 under the U.N.’s ex- 
panded program for other types of 
projects. 

The $1,000,000 fund established 
for migration work was officially 
contributed by Western European 
immigration and emigration countries 
in the form of hard and soft curren- 
cies which, in the soft currency coun- 
tres, made the job of spending it 
rather complicated. However, even 
before this sum was made available, 
the I.L.O. had already opened a field 
office in Rome out of its ordinary 
budget to assist in the orderly trans- 
fer of Italian workers to new homes in 
Latin America and elsewhere. 

Since then field offices have been 
opened in Sao Paulo, Brazil, and in 
Bonn, Germany. A technical training 
mission has been established at Ban- 
galore, India, where the first training 
institute has already been completed. 
Training - within - industry institutes 
have been held in Paris and a train- 
ing-within-industry project is cur- 
rently at work in Belgium. 

The I.L.0O. program has suffered, 
just as the work of the other agencies 
has suffered, from the lack of imagi- 
nation resulting from the lack of 
knowledge and experience displayed 
by the very governments which most 
need its help. They just do not have 
the know-how on which to base an 
adequate approximation of their own 
needs. That is where, in my opinion, 
organized labor in all countries can 
give much needed assistance. 

Let us briefly examine the list of 
technical assistance projects already 
planned in Asia and in which the 
I.L.0. is directly interested. Some of 
them are actually I.L.0. projects. 
Others are projects of the U.N. or 
other agencies in which the I.L.O. is 
cooperating. They include: 

® An I.L.0. survey in Ceylon of 
the development of handicrafts on a 
cooperative basis. 

© A United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


(UNESCO) project in Ceylon cover- 


ing fundamental education, irrigation, 
industries, etc. 

® A United Nations soil conserva- 
tion and community planning and 
housing project in India. 

® An I.L.0. project for the training 
of staff for the Employes’ State In- 
surance Corporation in India. 

® A UNESCO project in science, 
research and education in India. 

*A U.N. development project in 
Pakistan. 

® An I.L.O. project in Pakistan on 
vocational training, employment serv- 
ices, training centers, research work- 
shops and technical information 
centers. 

* A UNESCO statistical project in 
Pakistan. 

*A U.N. project in Thailand on 
organization and improvement of 
statistics. 

* A UNESCO project in Thailand 
on education and teachers’ training, 
mathematics, sciences, etc. 

It is easy to see that all of these 
projects are useful and important. It 
is also easy to see that they merely 
scratch the surface of what the I.L.0. 
is qualified by experience to do. 

United States government social 
security experts have already given 
full credit to the I.L.O. for the extent 
to which they borrowed from I.L.O. 


material and experience in setting up 
the social security code and adminis- 
tration in the world’s most important 
industrial state. How much more, 
then, has the I.L.O. to offer to the 
underdeveloped countries which are 
now about to embark on the begin- 
nings of social security protection? 

However, social security is only one 
of the fields in which the I.L.O. is the 
world’s leading clearing-house for in- 
formation. At the close of World War 
II, the I.L.0. was especially helpful 
to the war-torn countries in getting 
their labor laws and social legislation 
modernized to meet the needs of the 
times. The I.L.O. was of material aid 
in manpower procurement and train- 
ing and in setting up the procedures 
to protect workers and their families 
migrating to new jobs. The I.L.O. 
also sent a mission to Greece to help 
the Greek government draft a whole 
code of social and labor laws intended 
to restore order and combat com- 
munism. 

The I.L.O., however, under rules of 
the U.N. Technical Assistance Board, 
can act only if the interested countries 
themselves apply for help on specific 
projects. That is one place where, in 
my opinion, the organized free 
workers of the world can and should 
help to lead the way. 


Helping the Backward Areas 


By LEWIS G. HINES 


A. F. of L. Special Representative; 
Member, International Development Advisory Board 


On June 5, 1950, President Truman 
signed Public Law 534. Title IV of this 
law, “An Act for International Develop- 
ment,” established the broad policy to 
guide the whole program of American aid 
to underdeveloped areas by means of tech- 
nical cooperation and capital development. 

On November 29, 1950, the President an- 
nounced the appointment of a twelve-mem- 
ber International Development Advisory 
Board headed by Nelson Rockefeller. The 
members of this Board come from organ- 
ized labor, industry, education and cultural 
and scientific fields. 

Coincident with the announcement of the 
personnel of the Board, the President 
stated that “the Point Four program for the 
development of backward areas is an im- 
portant means of working for peace and 
security in the world” and said that the 
primary task of the Board will be “to devise 
the best possible programs to fit the pres- 
ent needs of the problems of the underde- 
veloped countries.” : 

The underdeveloped countries among the 
free nations have a population of more than 
one billion human beings, at least two- 
thirds of the population of the non-Com- 
munist world. In most of them incredibly 
low productivity and near-starvation living 
levels exist. The outcome of our effort, for 
which we now are marshalling our re- 
sources, will decide whether the forces of 





freedom or of authori- 
tarian control will 
command the loyalty 
of those hundreds of 
millions of people. 
Where poverty, il- 
literacy and misrule 
reign, these are the 
immediate enemies, 
and free institutions 
can win acceptance 
only through tangible 
demonstration that 
they afford the best 
route for the elimina- 
tion of these ills. Thus the economic and 
social front is a vital part of the total de- 
fense front in this period of emergency. 
The International Development Advisory 
Board has already held several meetings. 
It is preparing a report for President Tru- 
man in which important recommendations 
will be made to carry out the Point Four 
program. As members of this advisory 
group we realize what a tremendous task 
lies ahead. It is the opinion of all mem- 
bers that much can be accomplished in 
lifting the economic levels of these still 
free countries to a.sound basis, to the end 
that free institutions may survive and be 
strengthened. Then they can resist the 
onslaughts of Communist slavery. 





MR. HINES 
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At union’s conventions everyone has his say. Here delegates are 
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The Chemical Workers 


By H. A. BRADLEY 


President, International Chemical Workers Union 


N January of 1949, Presi- 

dent William Green travel- 

ed to Akron, Ohio, to ded- 

icate a symbol. Its erec- 
tion honored the determination and 
forcefulness of a five-year-old inter- 
national union which had risen to fill 
a dire gap indeed in the chain of in- 
dustrial regulation guaranteeing war- 
vital production. The symbol was a 
$250,000, debt-free building—a home 
for the International Chemical Work- 
ers Union. : 

Like the A. F. of L. movement as 
a whole, the I.C.W.U. during the 
recent war had provided an instru- 
ment for sound worker-management 
relations in industry. Without such 
relations victory in the war would 
have been retarded.. The union had 
also taken a respected place in the 
great federation of unions, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

On that day, two years ago, Presi- 
dent Green noted these things. He 
also noted the fantastically fast 
growth of the chemical industry. In 
a few short years it had soared to a 
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position of utmost importance in the 
North American industrial picture. 

The union of its workers had risen 
to international prominence also, for 
these were the men who had helped 
to make the atomic bomb. 

Since the dedication of its head- 
quarters building in Akron two years 
ago the I.C.W.U. has matured a great 
deal. It has steadily increased the 
service provided its membership. At 
present this young international un- 
ion maintains one of the largest or- 
ganizing staffs in the A. F. of L. It 
has full-time public relations, legal, 
research and education departments. 

The entire labor movement has a 
vital stake in the success of the or- 
ganizing staff activities of the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union. 
Here we find only 15 per cent or- 
ganized in our most rapidly expand- 
ing industry, which already employs 
over 600,000 workers and upon which 
our economy, both in peace and in 
war, has come to depend. An enor- 
mous organizing job must be done 
in the chemical industry if the gains 


of unionized workers everywhere are 
not to be undermined. 

“And,” says the I.C.W.U., “it will 
be and is being done!” 

While proceeding with organizing 
activities, the union has not neglected 
those who are already organized. 
Although the cost of living has gone 
up most substantially since 1947, 
through organization the weekly 
wages of I.C.W.U. members have 
risen much more than the boost in 
living costs during the same period. 

Workers in the chemical industry 
now rank as the ninth highest paid 
among all U.S. industries. By July of 
1950 their weekly take-home pay had 
increased from $51.13 in 1947 to an 
average of $62.61. 

Wages, however, have moved to a 
position of secondary importance in 
the national labor spotlight during 
the past two years. More and more 
the interest of working people has 
come to rest upon advances in other 
fields. 

Striking indeed is the history that 
the International Chemical Workers 
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Union has written in the fields of 
workers’ education and fringe bene- 
fits for its members. Last summer 
saw, for the first time, a series of 
I.C.W.U. Labor Schools for the prac- 
tical education of local union leaders. 
These schools—each of one week’s 
duration—were held at the Workers’ 
Educational Association Summer 
School in Port Hope, Ontario; at 
Rutgers University in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, and at the famed 
School for Workers of the University 
of Wisconsin in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Despite the youthfulness of the union 
and its educational program, attend- 
ance at the schools compared more 
than favorably with similar interna- 
tional union schools of much greater 
age. 

What has made this seemingly 
“golden touch” possible? How was 
it that the young I.C.W.U. electrified 
the 1950 Union Industries Show in 
Philadelphia by bringing in Bob 
Hope to perform before a total au- 
dience of 18,000 persons? Primarily, 
the success of the I.C.W.U. can be 
credited to inspired leadership at the 
local level. Our local officers are 
really on the ball. In addition, credit 
must be given to the loyal support 
accorded to myself and the officer 
who with me has led this union since 
its birth in 1944, Richard E. Tomlin- 
son, international secretary-treasurer, 
a man who learned the problems of 
chemical workers in a Chicago acid 
plant. 

The International Chemical Work- 
ers Union is devoted to the philosophy 


Union men from overseas have a keen interest in chemical industry. 
This group recently visited U.S. plants and was deeply impressed 


of the American Federation of Labor. 
It is opposed to radical tenets. It 
adheres to the idea of existence with- 
in the present economic system rather 
than working toward the formation 
of a new one. It proceeds on the 


premise that its differences with man- . 


agement are transient and soluble, 
not fundamental and irreconcilable. 

The union began in the usual man- 
ner. At first scattered federal labor 
unions, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, came into being. 
By 1940 there were 3,500 workers 
so organized. Their representatives 
held a conference. A national coun- 
cil was formed. Four years later we 
had our charter as an international 
union. That year of charter by the 
A. F. of L., 1944, showed the I.C.W.U. 
with 20,000 members and wages in 
the industry more than doubled since 
1940. The very first act of the union 
was to admit to membership a group 





The Chemical Workers go in for sports and other activities that 


strengthen the fraternal spirit. 


Local 268 sponsors this team 


of organized Canadian workers. 

Like the industry that gave it birth, 
the union has grown fast. It now 
ranks twenty-second in size in the 
A. F. of L. It has matured in a pe- 
riod of what may be called “the Great 
Modernization” of the labor move- 
ment. 

The I.C.W.U. has exemplified very 
keenly North American labor’s grow- 
ing recognition of itself as a social 
force far beyond the limits of the bar- 
gaining table. In addition to its pro- 
gram of workers’ education, the 
I.C.W.U. has engaged in the promo- 
tion of labor through the use of mod- 
ern public relations and publicity. It 
has carried labor’s viewpoint into 
colleges and other institutions through 
its officers and organizers. 

The I.C.W.U. has invited and re- 
ceived criticism from the churches. Its 
Negro members on the field staff have 
penetrated deep into the Southland, 
speaking at universities and from 
other platforms, during the past two 
years of stepped-up Southern organ- 
izing efforts. 

Among the list of dignitaries who 
have contributed to the ever broaden- 
ing scope of I.C.W.U.’s social activ- 
ities is Austin V. Diebert, chief of 
the cancer control branch of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. Our union, 
with the help of such men as Diebert, 
has been a basic force behind the 
attempts of labor to bring about safe 
conditions and hygienic practices in 
an industry which is hazardous by 
its very nature. A Toronto local of 
the I.C.W.U. has led the fight in 
Ontario to make lung cancer a com- 
pensable disease. The most recent 
I.C.W.U. convention authorized for- 
mation of an international union de- 
partment of health, safety and hygiene. 
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The I.C.W.U.’s sense of social re- 
ponsibility is indicated by an editorial 
printed in the union’s monthly pub- 
lication shortly after President 
Green’s visit in 1949. 

“We call ourselves ‘labor unions,’ ” 
said the editorial, “and we are distin- 
guished thus from trade associations, 
chambers of commerce, manufac- 
turers’ associations and the like. We 
distinguish ourselves from the rest of 
society. 

“Remember, however, distinction 
does not mean division. We have a 
right to our distinction and gain 
strength from it. But we do not have 
a right to division and a disregard 
for duty. Our duty? To what? A 
moral, social, economic and political 
equality for all, not for any so-called 
class.” 

Like the mother body, the I.C.W.U. 
has taken up its position on the world 
labor scene during recent years. 
Fourth Vice-President Marshall Sha- 
fer of Los Angeles, Ninth Vice-Presi- 
dent Gordon Mcllwain of Sarnia, 
Ontario, and I represented the chem- 
ical workers of the United States and 
Canada on the Chemical Industries 
Committee of the International Labor 
Organization (I.L.0.) in Geneva, 
Switzerland, last year. I served on 
that committee in 1948 also. 


The I.C.W.U. has been chosen 
many times to act as host to foreign 
labor groups visiting this country 
under the sponsorship of the Econ- 
omic Cooperation Administration. 
And of both domestic and interna- 


tional labor significance is the fact 
that the I.C.W.U. has kept the vital 
chemical industry clear of Commu- 
nist infiltration through the solidly 
democratic ranks of its locals. 
President George Erasmuson of 
1.C.W.U. Local 159, Weston, Ontario, 
was chosen to carry the I.C.W.U.’s 
viewpoint into the constitutional con- 
vention of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions in Lon- 
don, England, in November of 1949. 
Any list of the Chemical Workers’ 
endeavors on,the world labor scene 
must include mention of a great hu- 


manitarian project promoted by one. 


of our employers. To aid the very 
worthy eause of CARE, the Lever 
Brothers Soap Company, bargaining 
with several I.C.W.U. locals, agreed 
to send an almost unlimited quantity 
of soap to the needy of Europe. 


= has developed another great 
international union in the fold of 
the A. F. of L. It has developed 
despite the hamstringing Taft-Hartley 
Act and, at best, a moderate sympathy 
upon the part of the general public. 
Where it has deviated from the 
solid principles of unionism laid down 
long ago by Samuel Gompers, it has 
recognized its deviations and has 
justified them fully beforehand in the 
light of present-day circumstances. 
When it has deviated, it has stuck 
to its convictions and fought for them 
all the way. In politics, for instance, 
it has not stopped at promoting 
L.L.P.E.-endorsed candidates for Con- 


gress. It has carried its interest in pub- 
lic affairs down to the community 
level. For example, a recent Board 
of Freeholders election in Morris 
County, New Jersey, found the Chem- 
ical Workers sponsoring one of their 
local members for office. 

The Chemical Workers have done 
everything in a similar manner. De- 
spite its youth the union has become 
a leader. Its union label could be 
found on the only piece of merchan- 
dise which the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. saw fit to endorse in 
commeniration of the 1950 Samuel 
Gompers centennial. 1.C.W.U. Local 
242 in Chicago contracted with its 
employer to produce at cost a union 
label fountain pen embossed with a 
picture of Samuel Gompers. 

In the life of this new union the 
principles of Gompers truly stand out. 
His portrait, given by a group of 
workers in deep gratitude for the 
human dignity made possible for 
them through their union member- 
ship, hangs in the foyer of the build- 
ing which President Green dedicated 
two years ago. 

These few years of its existence as 
an international union have been 
great years. Especially so was the 
Gompers centennial year, 1950. As 
that memorable year has passed into 
history and great world crises con- 
front us, it is gratifying to note that 
the industrial destiny of the American 
workers who build the greatest mili- 
tary weapon of the ages—the atomic 
bomb—rests in such good hands. 


The union backs workers’ education, These members attended classes at University of Wisconsin 
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By STANLEY W. OLIVER 


President, International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions 


Ate twin f and antagonism— 


the twin foes of trade unionism 

—have been gnawing for years 
at the vital organs of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Un- 
ions. Even so, this thirty-two-year-old 
“white collar” union has survived all 
frontal attacks—including the ques- 
tionable distinction of being the ob- 
ject of a specially drafted punitive 
clause in Taft-Hartley—and is now im- 
bued with new vigor. I.F.T.E.A.D.U. 
enters the new year with new con- 
fidence and a sharpened sense of 
purpose. 

For in 1950 the union for engineers 
hit its stride. If the A. F. of L. goal to 
enroll 1,000,000 new members in com- 
memoration of the Gompers centen- 
nial had been prorated among all af- 
filiates, it might be reported that last 
year I.F.T.E.A.D.U. attained a “new 
members quota” of nearly 500 per 
cent. Or, put another way, if all 
affiliates had enjoyed the same pro- 
portionate membership increase dur- 
ing the year, A. F. of L. strength 
would have surged from 8,000,000 to 
nearly 13,000,000 members. 

Notwithstanding this expanded role 
of usefulness, the union for engineer- 
ing and technical workers is not pres- 
ently equipped to do too much muscle- 


flexing without the aid of its larger, 
more solidly entrenched friends. For- 
tunately, this support has been given 
in generous quantities. For the pop- 
ular misconception that unions have 
the financial and numerical prowess 
to run roughshod over all opposition 
perhaps was never more convincingly 
rebutted than by the story of 
I.F.T.E.A.D.U.’s struggle for recog- 
nition. Almost every battle is of 
David versus Goliath proportions. 


Confronted with serving an excep- 
tionally wide jurisdictional spread 
that blankets the five major engineer- 
ing divisions—civil, chemical, elec- 
trical, mechanical and mining-and- 
metallurgical—along with the many 
later-sprouted offshoot branches, and 
embracing a membership that ranges 
from apprentice draftsmen to engi- 
neers with Ph. D.’s, I.F.T.E.A.D.U. 
has bitten off a man-sized chunk to 
chew. The mastication process has 
been hesitant—not due to dearth of 
organizational fervor, but rather to 
the mishap that the engineer, as a per- 
son, is slow to rouse. 


Perhaps no other ogecupational 
group contains such a high concen- 
trate of unimpulsive non-joiners. So 
before one can completely understand 
a union for engineers, one must first 
examine the mental makeup of the 


engineer, prying well into the crannies 
of his brain where the quirks are. 

Just as the Scot is, by birthright, 
canny and the Irishman witty, the 
engineer, taken by and large, is a 
slowly swayed creature of deliberate, 
almost reactionary, sociological habit. 

When unions for others blossomed 
up about him, back in the Woodrow 
Wilson era, the engineer viewed the 
phenomenon with an interest that was 
less than lukewarm. It was, in fact, 
clammy. But, open-minded, he sub- 
jected the idea to scrutiny and an- 
alysis for the next ten years, con- 
cluding that there might be some 
merit, after all, in this newfangled 
trend. Ten years later he got around 
to joining. 

So the first engineer who, scoffing 
at tradition, joined a union certainly 
should be memorialized with a marble 
shaft no less pretentious than the one 
merited by the man who first ate a 
raw oyster. Both were very daring 
innovations. Such a brave step for- 
ward transpired July 1, 1918, when a 
small group of engineers received a 
certificate of American Federation of 
Labor affiliation. 

Despite a puny birth and contin- 
uing obstacles, notably psychological, 
the union “of engineers, for engineers, 
run by engineers” last year chartered 


“F 
MR. OLIVER 


new locals in three major industries— 
the General Electric Company, the 
Radio Corporation of America and 
the International Harvester Company. 
Membership gains in those plants 
alone were more than double the 
total membership two decades ago. 
For during the trough of the de- 
pression, when colleges were graduat- 
ing fledgling engineers faster than 
industry could lay off its ten- and 
twenty-year men, membership trickled 
to less than 1,000. This was a reeling 
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blow from which I.F.T.E.A.D.U. was 
years in recovering. Membership 
build-up was painfully slow. But now 
those are only bleak memories. 

The story of the International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects and Draftsmen’s Unions would 
be only half-told without considerable 
mention of the antipathy and antagon- 
ism which have retarded growth. For 
the bald truth is that this union for 
engineers has only surface-scratched 
one of the most rapidly expanding oc- 
cupation fields in the nation. There is 
a potential membership of 500,000. 

The antipathy has unique char- 
acteristics and the antagonism 
springs from powerful opponents well- 
schooled in psychological warfare and 
financed, apparently, by King Midas. 

As has already been noted, the 
engineer, a victim of his own caution, 
is a novice to unionization. The hur- 
dles he faces, often with fear and 
alarm, are the same hurdles other 
work groups learned to glide over 
years earlier. But they were learning 
to run when the engineer was learn- 
ing to crawl. It is paradoxical that 
this conservatism, amounting almost 
to fuddy-duddiness, should be a mill- 
stone around the necks of men whose 
industrial vision is boundless. 

For it is the engineer who has 
platted the blueprint of the American 
Dream. Every refinement of today, 
from the electric brain computer to 
the plastic hen that lays plastic eggs 
to delight children, had its inception 
inside an engineer’s brain. Unimitated 
elsewhere, the mass production assem- 
bly line—that one standout feature of 
America idolatrously respected by the 
U.S.S.R. and our chief bulwark in 
war or peace—is a product of Amer- 
ican engineering ingenuity. 

Held back by his caution while 
others went forward, the engineer was 
also victim of a second situation that 
added to his sociological confusion. 
His little world was shifting under- 
foot. The engineer’s relationship to 
the employer was being altered, but 
he was not aware of this until it was 
rather late. 

For, to split hairs, the engineer is 
neither fish, flesh nor fowl in the in- 
dustrial menagerie. 

Oswald Spengler, gloomy philoso- 
pher-prophet of Western doom, set 
the engineer into a class of his own, 
holding that the worker, engineer and 
employer combined to produce the 
machine age. There is more than a 
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A key man in new defense program is the aeronautical engineer 


shred of sense in Spengler’s findings. 

As late as a half century ago the 
engineer was a guest in management’s 
mansion. He was close to, but not 
quite, management. Today the bal- 
ance has swung in the opposite direc- 
tion. When statistics are laid on the 
line this transformation is obvious 
enough, but it came about so grad- 
ually that the engineer found himself 
occupying a new, lesser niche almost 
before he was aware of it. 

In 1900 one engineer was necessary 
for each 300 production workers in 
the five major U.S. industries. Today 
the ratio has shrunk to one engineer 
for each 75. This dwindling of 
prestige is the same as would occur 
if a straw boss had his work gang re- 
duced from 300 to 75, and it is re- 
flected in the engineer’s salary. Half 
a century ago the average engineer 
earned about two and a half times 
more than the unskilled laborer. To- 
day the career-beginning engineer 
often must accept paychecks at less 
than unskilled labor rates. 

The engineer finally realized that 
he had played an ironic prank on him- 
self. In his passion for efficient mass 
production, the engineer had stand- 
ardized himself into a component of 


nonentities. His identity had been 
merged. He had become a cog in the 
machine age, a cog that could be 
easily and cheaply replaced by an- 
other engineer-cog. The decline in his 
salary was graphic proof of the new 
regard which management held for 
him. 

It was a rude awakening, followed 
by a period of rationalization during 
which the engineer clung rather pite- 
ously to the remnants of his past 
glory. But self-delusion can be car- 
ried only so far. It was a jolting 
realization that the engineer no 
longer was management’s fair-haired 
boy. He now suffered all the disad- 
vantages of the garden variety em- 
ploye but enjoyed none of the bene- 
fits. 

This was a bitter cup of tea, but, 
in honesty, the engineer no longer 
could hold himself a cut above the 
man in overalls. Both punched time- 
clocks. The engineer’s job was no 
more secure than the production 
worker’s, his future no rosier. So 
when the engineer looked squarely at 
his reflected image, he saw a solution 
—the necessity to join his union, 
which had been awaiting his decision 
since 1918. But, all too often, he was 
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Civil engineers make up the largest specialized engineers’ group 


some thirty years behind the times. 

Even driven by necessity, the engi- 
neer’s decision to join a union came 
about only after prolonged soul- 
searching. For he was told, rather 
warned, not to join by an old and 
respected friend, his professional so- 
ciety. The leading sixteen national 
engineering societies claim member- 
ship of about 370,000, and the top 
echelon of each is vehemently anti- 
union. 


gers inactive until passage 
of the Wagner Act, the engineer- 
ing societies suddenly swerved in pur- 
pose. Less and less space was devoted 
in their journals to the publication of 
scientific treatises; more and more 
was devoted to union-baiting. Society 
officers had embarked on a crusade to 
“protect” engineers from unioniza- 
tion, and their well-financed lobby 
was instrumental in writing into 
Taft-Hartley the “professional” pro- 
viso, making it more difficult for cer- 
tain engineers to join unions. This 
“protection” also followed over into 
the amended Fair Labor Standards 
Act, in that certain salaried engineers 
are denied overtime pay. 

Obviously enough, the societies are 
thinly disguised fronts for manage- 
ment. The officers are men high in 
management’s ranks, dedicated to de- 
fending a last frontier from intensive 
unionization. But here again the en- 
gineer’s innate caution has betrayed 
him once more. He finds it difficult 
to believe that men whose technologi- 
cal accomplishments he tremendously 
respects would sell him down the 
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river. So the engineer’s economic 
guilelessness has led him to another 
indecision. 

The engineering societies use two 
potent weapons, flattery and threats, 
in their high-priced propaganda cam- 
paigns. An engineer, so they say, is 
a “professional” and membership in 
a union will tarnish his integrity and 
his ethics and lead to “regimentation” 
that will destroy his individuality. 
Engineers who already are regiment- 
ed to the degree that they punch time- 
clocks and shuffle off to lunch at the 
sound of a bell will solemnly debate 
this threat of union “regimentation.” 

The word “professional” is the 
most bruited about word in the battle 
and, unfortunately, has so, many dif- 
ferent connotations that the forest 
cannot be seen for the trees. 

For example, one “professional” 
group by one definition consists of 
registered professional engineers, or 
those who have passed state qualifica- 
tion examinations. If this group only 
is to be regarded as bonafide “pro- 
fessionals,” some 400,000 engineers 
are unregistered non-professionals. 
And to complete the gamut of con- 
fusion, a registered professional en- 
gineer might be classed as a non-pro- 
fessional for purposes of Taft-Hartley 
interpretation and reclassified as a 
professional under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act! 

Or, by the same logic, a non-regis- 
tered and consequently non-profes- 
sional engineer might be regarded as 
a professional under both Taft-Hart- 
ley and Fair Labor Standards. The 


confusing combinations are endless. 


The “professional” proviso, which 
was lobbied into existence by the 
engineering societies, split the eng.- 
neering field down the middle. It is 
the No. 1 target for Taft-Hartley re- 
peal efforts by the International Fei. 
eration of Technical Engineers, Archi- 
tects and Draftsmen’s Unions. 

Despite these harrowing psycholog- 
ical obstacles and the fact that the 
engineer is a Johnny-come-lately to 
the union movement, once he has seen 
through the maze of confusion the 
engineer converts into a vigorous 
trade unionist. This is highly heart- 
ening to the small crew of visionaries 
who built and have guided the Inter. 
national Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Unions over stormy seas. 

For when an engineer makes up 
his mind, there is no turning back. 
This is reflected in the margin by 
which I.F.T.E.A.D.U. has been cap- 
turing N.L.R.B. elections. One re- 
cently went to the engineers’ union by 
378 votes to 20, another by 257 votes 
to 23 and a third 345 to 119. And, 
once set on the proper path, the engi- 
neer is an astute collective bargainer. 

Just before Christmas, engineering 
and technical employes, bargaining 
for the first time as an I.F.T.E.A.D.U. 
local, came through with the best 
contract of any union in Radio Cor- 
poration of America’s huge Camden 
plant—an 18 cents an hour package. 

Management has vast respect for 
the engineer’s ability to bargain, and, 
in the years ahead, will encounter it 
with increasing frequency. 

BUY UNION 
dollars, you owe it to yourself and 
your union to make sure that the 
goods and services you buy merit 
a trade unionist’s patronage. 

Union-made goods and union- | 
rendered services are consistently 
tops in value. Therefore, you ob-— 
tain the most for your money 
when you insist upon suck com- 
modities and services. 

Urge your friends to look for 
the union label, union shop card 

_ be grateful for the suggestion. 
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The Seabees Are Back in Business 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Veteran carpenters, electricians, rig- 
gers, welders and men from more 
than fifty other trades flocked to re- 
cruiting offices along with downy- 
cheeked 17-year-olds. 

Two years later the Seabees and 
their Civil Engineer Corps officers 
had grown to 250,000 men. They 
built more than 400 advance bases 
and supported every major amphibi- 
ous assault made by American forces. 
They introduced to an amazed world 
the know-how of American labor. A 
jingle composed by the marines at 
Bougainville sums it up in a nut- 


shell: 


So when we reach the Isle of Japan 
With our caps at jaunty tilt 

We'll enter the city of Tokyo 

On the roads the Seabees built. 


By the time Japan was brought to 
its knees in 1945 more than four- 
fifths of the Seabees were overseas, 
employing their trades in building 
bases and demonstrating that skilled 
builders could also handle tommy- 
guns. The only Seabees serving with- 
in the continental limits of the United 
States at that time were those in train- 
ing or awaiting further assignment. 
Civilian labor, then as now, was 
handling all the Navy’s continental 
construction projects. 

Beyond the rudiments of military 
discipline, the Navy had little to teach 
its Seabees. Years in their trades had 
already given them their skills, and 
now they were lending them to the 
Navy to use as it saw fit. 

Labor’s contribution to the Sea- 
bees demonstrated that when it is 
necessary to build far-flung military 
bases on short notice, there is no sub- 
stitute for the years of practical ex- 
perience which skilled workingmen 


have had. : 
After demobilization the Navy did 


two things to insure itself of an ade- 
quate supply of such skill. First, it 
made sure that Seabees would be re- 
tained as a permanent part of the 
regular Navy. This would provide a 
small number of expert high-speed 
construction’ men available to act as 
a nucleus for a full-scale organization 
in the event of a national emergency. 
Second, it set up a Seabee reserve 
provram to provide a standby force 
of nen able to switch over to military 
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duty with the least amount of addi- 
tional training. 


Sx the end of World War II 
more than 17,000 men have joined 
organized or volunteer reserve con- 
struction units. A large proportion 
are members of labor unions. 

In the organized companies the 
men receive military training and are 
kept abreast of the latest develop- 
ments in specialized Navy equipment. 
These men attend regular meetings 
and receive Navy pay for the time 
spent at these meetings. They also 
work toward advancement in ratings. 

The inactive reservists, on the other 
hand, do not meet, receive no pay 
and are not advanced in rate. How- 
ever, when these reservists are called 
back to active duty, they receive 
credit for their “time in rate” and are 
eligible for within-rate pay raises or 
“fogies.” 

Seabee reservists also have the op- 
portunity to take two-week periods of 
paid active-duty training. Typical are 
the training programs at Great Lakes, 
Illinois; Little Creek, Virginia, and 
Port Hueneme, California. Regular 
courses in Navy procedures are taught 
and latest construction methods and 
equipment are discussed and demon- 
strated. 

Several special training courses 
also have been conducted, including 
amphibious training with the marines 
at Camp Pendleton, California, and 
Parris Island, South Carolina, and 
ski and snowshoe training with the 
Fourteenth Infantry at Camp Hale, 
Colorado. 

Here again the Seabees have ex- 
hibited their “can do.” Muscles 
which were accustomed to wielding 
hammers, wrenches and bucking-bars 
were quickly adapted to handling 
small arms and to self-defense in- 
fighting techniques. 

The reservists who went to the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado faced a 
different problem. Veteran ironwork- 
ers who had spent many years calmly 
leaning against the wind atop sky- 


scrapers and bridge towers were 
somewhat taken aback at the prospect 
of coasting down mountainsides on 
skis. However, these Seabees also 
soon learned the basic fundamentals 
and earned a “well done” from their 
Army instructors. 

The Seabee regulars are either al- 
ready in action or are organized into 
mobile and amphibious battalions 
ready for action wherever they might 
be sent. At the same time reserves 
who have been recalled to active duty 
are undergoing intensive training at 
the big Seabee base at Port Hueneme, 
California. The organized and volun- 
teer reserve outfits are managing to 
build up to strength again after hav- 
ing been reduced by recalls of Sea- 
bees to active duty. 

The greatest need at present is for 
older men in the construction trades 
to come into the Seabee reserve. They 
have the same know-how that enabled 
the Seabees to get off to such a good 

‘ start in the last war. In fact, the 
average age of men in the early World 
War II battalions was 34 years. These 
older men not only were able to 
teach younger men tricks of the trade 
but they kept the youngsters at a pace 
that produced the greatest results 
within the time available. 

Enlistments in the Seabee reserve 
are now being sought from skilled 
men in any of sixty different con- 
struction trades. The age bracket is 
from 26 to 4414, unless the recruit 
is a veteran, in which case he may 
subtract from his age the number of 
years of previous military service. If 
he is a former Seabee, he can come 
in up to the age of 5014 plus the 
number of years of Seabee active-duty 
service. 

In return for the construction skill 
which recruits bring to the Seabees, 
the Navy gives petty officer ratings 
equal to the kind and amount of the 
experience the man has had. For ex- 
ample, a journeyman carpenter might 
expect to be made a second class petty 
officer (the Navy rank equivalent to 
an Army sergeant), while a job fore- 
man might be given a chief petty 
officer’s rating. 

Any Navy recruiting station can 


provide the details. 


Do you believe in the democratic way 


of doing things? 


If so, remember to 


ATTEND UNION MEETINGS REGULARLY 





(cbow NEWS BRIEFS 


PWage increases up to 38 cents an 
hour have been secured for members 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters employed at twenty-one 
Iowa plants of the Borden Company. 
I. B. of T. locals whose members bene- 
fit are 238, Cedar Rapids; 650, Water- 
loo, and 828, Mason City. 


bFederal Labor Union 24428 has won 
wage increases of 4 and 6 cents an 
hour, $100 monthly: pensions and 
other benefits under a contract re- 
cently negotiated with the Bucyrus- 
Erie Company, Evansville, Ind. 


bA. F. of L. Chemical Workers em- 
ployed at the Portland Gas and Coke 
Company in Portland, Ore., have ob- 
tained wage increases ranging from 
11 to 13% cents an hour. 


bLocal 345 of the Firefighters has se- 
cured a $10-a-week wage increase and 
a reduction in working hours from 
84 to 72 a week under a revision of 
the city budget in Louisville, Ky. 


bLocal 241, Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen, has won 
an 18 cents an hour package through 
collective bargaining at Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Camden, N. J. 


bLocal 503, Teamsters, has gained 
wage increases of 10 cents an hour for 
members employed at the Northfield 
Iron Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


bLocal 9, Retail Clerks, has obtained 
wage increases of $5 a week for 1,650 
employes of the John Wanamaker de- 
partment store in New York City. 


>The Railway Clerks have obtained 
wage boosts for 2,800 workers in its 
jurisdiction who are employed by 
Pan American World Airways. 


bLocal 405, Meat Cutters, has gained 
a wage boost and an insurance plan 
for members employed at the Jacobs 
Packing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


bLocal 1385, Glaziers, has gained a 10- 
cent hourly wage hike for members in 
an agreement with the Associated 
Building Contractors, Evansville, Ind. 
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>The Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes have secured wage increases in 
an agreement with the Greyhound 
Lines which covers 15,000 employes 
of all lines in the Greyhound web ex- 
cept New England, Pacific Northwest 
and Northland Greyhound. 


>An hourly wage increase of 15 cents 
has been won for 40,000 workers in 
a new contract signed by the United 
Garment Workers of America and the 
Union-Made Garment Manufacturers 
Association, New York City. 


PLocal 125, Electrical Workers, has 
won a 15-cent hourly wage raise for 
linemen in an agreement with the 
National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Northwestern Line Construc- 
tors Chapter, Portland, Ore. 


>bLocal 66, Metal Polishers, has se- 
cured an 18-cent hourly pay raise for 
employes of the J. V. Pilcher Manu- 
facturing Company, Louisville, Ky. 


>Local 162, Roofers, has secured a 25- 
cent hourly boost in wages for mem- 
bers in the Las Vegas, Nev., area. 





bLocal 205, Cement, Lime and Gyp. 
sum Workers, has won an 8-cent 
hourly wage increase for members in 
a contract with the Universal Atlas 
Cement Company, Hannibal, Mo. 


>The Carpenters District Council in 
Chicago has secured a 15-cent hourly 
wage raise for 30,000 carpenters em- 
ployed in the Chicago area in a con- 
tract with the Builders Association. 


PLocal 22, United Hatters, has won 


wage increases averaging 25 per cent, 
a 35-hour workweek and paid holidays 
in a contract signed recently with 
Avalon Headwear of Los Angeles. 


>Federal Labor Union 24675 has ob- 
tained an increase in pay for mem- 
bers employed at the Stefco Steel 
Company, Michigan City, Ind. 


bLocal 453 of the Electrical Workers 
has obtained wage increases averag- 
ing about $15 a month for municipal 
employes in Springfield, Mo. 


bLocal 9, Stereotypers, has secured a 
$4.50 weekly pay raise for members 
employed in Detroit area rotary shops. 


Thomas Pitts (left), new president of California A. F. of L., and 
Assistant Labor Secretary Ralph Wright at parley in Washington 
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Girls’ basketball team sponsored by U. A. local at Baton Rouge, La., is one of the best in the nation 


bLocal 647, A. F. of L. Auto Work- 
ers, has won wage increases of 544 
cents an hour and a company-paid 
health and accident insurance plan 
in a contract with the Auto Lite Cor- 
poration, Port Huron, Mich. The 
second wage increase in sixty days, 
this brings the total package boost to 
more than 21 cents an hour. 


bLocal 16 of the Tobacco Workers has 
obtained an 8-cent hourly wage raise 
for 900 Philip Morris workers who 
are employed in Louisville, Ky. 


bLocal 9, Bookbinders, has obtained 
an 8-cent hourly pay raise for em- 
ployes of the Western Tablet Station- 
ery Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


bLocal 494, Electrical Workers, has 
won a 14-cent hourly wage raise at 
Westinghouse Electric in Milwaukee. 
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dA. F. of L. Paper Makers and Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers have 
secured wage increases ranging from 
6 to 12% cents an hour for a total 
of 16,000 workers in plants of Pacific 
Coast pulp and paper companies. 


>bLocal 304, Laborers and Hod Car- 
riers, has obtained a 10-cent hourly 
wage boost for 2,000 members in Oak- 
land, Calif., in a contract with the As- 
sociated General Contractors, North- 
ern and Central California chapters. 


We Must Be Brothers 


The very nature of a trade union—an organization in 


which men and women of different backgrounds join to- 
gether—makes the wholehearted cooperation of all its 


members a continuing necessity. 


In a trade union there 


is no room for bigotry or discrimination. 
In the unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor each member, upon joining, pledges himself never 


to discriminate against a fellow worker on account of creed, 


color or national origin.—William Green. 
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For the People’s Health 


(Continued from Page 11) 


As a result of the organized opposi- 
tion of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, this much-needed program of 
aid to worthy students and to the 
standard medical colleges has been 
stopped. 

The second point in our program 
was a proposal to provide aid for 
medical research in those diseases, 
such as arthritis, cerebral palsy, epi- 
lepsy and others, which have proven 
so baffling to medical science. This 
point of our program has been 
adopted and is now Public Law 692. 


We are glad to report also a partial 
success with the third point in our 
program, and that was to provide aid 
to the states and to. the localities for 
the construction of hospitals and 
health centers. In fact, this was the 
first part of our program to receive 
public acceptance through the adop- 
tion of the Hill-Burton Act of 1946. 

People who opposed with such 
bitterness the first Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill often forget that the Hill- 
Burton Act, which is now so widely 
accepted, was Title III of that much- 
maligned bill. Public Law 380, passed 
by the Eighty-first Congress, further 
liberalizes this program. Today only 
fourteen counties out of every 100 in 
our country meet the minimum ac- 
cepted standard of four and one-half 
general hospital beds per 1,000 popu- 
lation. 

The fourth point in our program 
was one designed to 


our health program is designed to 
meet this pressing need. 

Our Point 5 is designed to meet the 
need for public health services within 
the localities. Today almost half of 
the counties in the United States— 
where 40,000,000 people live—have 
no local public health service. We 
propose to aid these communities in 
establishing public health units so that 
no person in the United States will 
have to live in an area not served by 
a public health unit meeting minimum 
standards. 

Our sixth point is designed to pro- 
vide aid for maternal and child-health 
services. Funds would be available 
to encourage research by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and aid to the states to 
improve health services for mothers, 
infants and children. Here again we 
do not accept purely theoretical stand- 
ards and we are not reaching for 
perfection. We do believe, however, 
that it is little short of criminal that 
about twice as many babies and three 
times as many mothers die in propor- 
tion to live births in our five states 
with the worst record as in the five 
states with the best record. 

The five states with the best record 
for low mortality rates for mothers 
and children have proved what can 
be done. 

We propose only to assist the other 
forty-three states to come up to the 
proved standard of the best five. 

And now for the 





relieve the shortages 
of medical personnel 
in rural and other 
shortage areas. It is 
often claimed that 
we have in this coun- 
try the highest ratio 
of doctors to popu- 
lation of any large 
country in the world. 





FIGHT POLIO 


Join the 
MARCH OF DIMES 


all-important Point 
7. This deals with a 
proposed change— 
not in medical prac- 
tice and not in our 
American system of 
medicine—but in 
the method which 
people can use to 
pay their medical 








This is statistically 
true, but these general averages tend 
to conceal pertinent facts. 

There are 330 counties in the 
United States, or 10 per cent of the 
total, where there is less than one 
active practicing physician per 3,000 
population. Sixty per cent of the na- 
tion’s children live in places of less 
than 10,000 population, but only 4 per 
cent of the country’s pediatricians are 
located in these places. Point 4 of 
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bills. This is a mat- 
ter not of medical practice but of 
medical economics and, while they 
are related to each other, they are 
separate and distinct. 

There are four methods available to 
the American people for meeting costs 
of medical care and service. One is the 
antiquated “fee-for-service” method. 
This has been the predominant meth- 
od throughout our history, but it has 
failed tomeet important medical needs. 


Under this system individuals, 
working people especially, suffer b»- 
cause they have to meet the sickness 
bills when they do not expect thein 
and often when they can least affoid 
them; that is, when illness deprives 
the worker of his pay. Under this 
system it is not possible for a family 
to budget the costs of medical care. 

The results are that self-respecting 
families are often forced into debt or 
take charity care. Hospitals and doc- 
tors alike face deficits and uncollected 
bills. Low-income areas continue to 
lose medical facilities. Doctors and 
hospitals crowd into the higher-in- 
come areas. 

The second method which in theory 
is available to the American people is 
to socialize medical practice. As | 
said at the outset, that is against our 
tradition and I do not believe it will 
ever be accepted by the American 
people. 

A third method has been tried with 
limited success but has failed to meet 
the major medical needs, and that is 
through private insurance or the so- 
called “voluntary” plans. I happen to 
know something about the insurance 
business as I have for many years 
been the president of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company. I would 
be the last to say that private insur- 
ance cannot meet many needs of the 
American family. 

We have proveddn the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company that a pri- 
vate insurance company can fulfill a 
genuine social function. However, 
there are areas which properly be- 
long to the field of social insurance 
and, as chairman of the Committee 
on Social Security of the American 
Federation of Labor, I have long been 
convinced that there are certain areas 
which can best be covered by a gen- 
eral compulsory contributory insur- 
ance system. 

One of these is in the field of old- 
age'and survivors’ insurance, and the 
American Federation of Labor has 
for many years espoused a compre 
hensive program of this kind. We 
recently sponsored amendments to the 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance Act 
of 1935 and were happy to see our 
proposals in large measure adopted 
when H.R. 6000 was enacted into law 
by the last Congress. 

Unemployment insurance is another 
area where we feel that it is essential 
that all wage-earners be covered. It 
has to be compulsory in order to 
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assure the inclusion of the good risks 
with the poor. This is the only way 
in which insurances of this kind can 
possibly work. 

Now we are not committed to a 
governmental program in this area 
because we believe that everything 
should be done by the government. 
We accept governmental programs in 
this area because the record shows 
that the so-called voluntary plans can- 
not fully meet the needs of all our 
American families in budgeting the 
costs of medical care. 

Let’s examine the supporting evi- 
dence for this statement. Look first 
at the matter of coverage. The pri- 
mary fact here is that, under the vol- 
untary systems of today, 86,000,000 
Americans have no health insurance 
protection whatever. 

Looking at the adequacy of the 
protection afforded by these plans, 
there are so many exclusions, so many 
restrictions, so many waiting periods, 
so many provisos and loopholes and 
cancellable clauses in each contract 
that I could not begin to catalogue 
them here. 

Most plans, for example, do not 
cover doctor’s services at home and 
only rarely at the office. They do 
not cover the expensive drugs and, 
most important, they make no pro- 
vision for preventive medicine. Taken 
together, these plans pay only one- 
sixth of America’s annual doctor and 
hospital bills. 

Let me sum up by quoting an 
authoritative statement as to the ade- 
quacy of so-called voluntary plans: 

“* * * without some form of 
compulsion, voluntary insurance fails 
of its objective of distributing the 
cost of sickness among large classes 
of the population with even approxi- 
mate fairness. 

“The young and healthy will not 
join and the aged and sickly, if ac- 
cepted, will raise the cost to a pro- 
hibitive point and, if rejected, remove 
protection from those in need.” 


These words were not written by 
the American Federation of Labor, 
though they do describe our experi- 
ence. These words were written by 
the American Medical Association it- 
sel/—written in 1934, before the ques- 
tion of national health insurance be- 
came a political issue. 

While we recognize that a program 
of social insurance that provides serv- 
ices rather than cash benefits brings 
wit! it many complexities, we do not 
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believe that these complexities are 
insurmountable. We have had con- 
siderable experience in this field in 
the first of the social insurances 
adopted in this country, namely, work- 
men’s compensation. Under these 
programs, cash benefits are paid, but 
the most valuable benefits are in the 
form of the services of doctors, hos- 
pitals and rehabilitation centers. It 
has been to our satisfaction that these 
service benefits can be provided with- 
out loss of basic freedom to the prac- 
titioner and without loss of freedom 
to the individual patient. 


In the program that we have pro- 
posed, every safeguard that we have 
been able to develop to preserve the 
priceless freedom of the individual 
practicing physician and the indi- 
vidual patient has been incorporated. 

We propose that the federal gov- 
ernment be involved only at the point 
of collecting the insurance contribu- 
tions, just as we collect the contribu- 
tions through the same machinery 
for old-age and survivors’ insurance 
and unemployment insurance today. 
These funds, then, under our proposal, 
would be disbursed to the states and 
in turn by the states to the local health 
service areas. There they would be 
handled, not by “federal bureaucrats” 
but by committees representing the 
recipients of medical care as well as 
those who provide the care and 
services. 


| apnea medical matters would be 
retained in the hands of the mem- 
bers of the medical profession as they 
always should be under any program. 
Questions of the method of payment 
and the standards of payment would 
be jointly administered by representa- 
tives of the people served and those 
rendering the service. 

And now I know you are asking 
how such a program would affect your 
own business, and that is an entirely 
legitimate question and one to which 
I shall address myself as frankly as 
I know how. 

Beyond all the complexities and the 
many details of administration, the 
purposes of the program are just these 
two: (1) the extension and more 
effective distribution of medical serv- 
ices and facilities, and (2) means to 
provide the money with which to 
provide everyone everywhere such 
services. 


I am convinced that as we extend 
medical services and the ability to 


purchase them and pay for them, there 
will be many, many more people 
throughout the country seeking and 
getting medical attention. That means 
inevitably an increased market for all 
drugs and medicines—for proprietary 
remedies and medicinal specialties as 
well as for pharmacist’s preparations. 
What is more, this market will be 
expanded through the full play of 
private enterprise, and competition 
will operate precisely as it does now. 
This is not a scheme like the British 
scheme, which sets up a general ap- 
proved list of products. 


Of course, the provisions of the 
specific bill now before Congress pro- 
vide payment only for the cost of 
unusually expensive prescribed drugs 
and medicines. These are the drugs 
and medicines a physician should feel 
free to prescribe when necessary with- 
out having to consider what to the 
average patient might be a prohibi- 
tive cost. But apart from the drugs 
and medicines used within the hos- 
pitals or in the course of the physi- 
cian’s and dentist’s practice, these are 
all it does provide payment of. 


As more patients are enabled to 
seek medical advice, there will, of 
course, be a large increase in the 
prescription business of the local 
pharmacist, but there should also be 
a large increase in the over-the- 
counter volume of all of your prod- 
ucts. There is no reason why a 
physician should not continue to pre- 
scribe the use of medicinal specialties. 
Nor is it likely, and certainly there is 
nothing in our proposal to bring it 
about, that the American people will 
give up their established habits of 
relying, for their minor ills, on tested 
and useful proprietary remedies. 

One more point, and I think this 
is an important one for you gentlemen 
to consider: with the expansion and 
wider distribution of medical services, 
there will inevitably follow an ex- 
pansion and wider distribution of re- 
tail drug stores. This is because the 
druggist follows the doctor, and he 
sets up his shop in those areas where 
the doctor is successfully carrying on 
his practice. There can be no con- 
flict between the desire to bring better 
health to all the people in America, 
including those today in the under- 
privileged areas, and the desire to 
make the best in drugs as well as the 
best in the skill of the physician avail- 
able to all of the people. 

We in the American Federation of 
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Labor have worked long and hard to 
design a program of medical cost in- 
surance that will fit in with the other 
six points of our comprehensive pro- 
gram. We have sincerely tried to 
design a program that fits into the 
traditions and the principles espoused 
by the American people. 

Perhaps our program is not perfect. 
Possibly we have not succeeded in 
designing a program which ade- 
quately meets all our objectives. We 
would like to work with every inter- 
ested group devoted to the principles 
of our American heritage to improve 
the program at the points where it 
can be shown it needs improving. 


It is a cause of deep regret to us 
that the organized medical profession 
has not seen fit to enlist our coopera- 
tion in the effort to attain these ob- 
jectives. However, many doctors 
prominent in their profession and re- 
spected by their fellow physicians have 
aided us and advised us in the de- 
velopment of this program. It is the 
very best that we have been able to 
devise. We wish that, instead of 
having it met with a barrage of de- 
risive, name-calling propaganda, it 
could be met with constructive criti- 
cism, for such criticism we would 
welcome. 

We extend to the men in your busi- 


ness an invitation to study with us 
the health needs of the people of 
America and to work with us in de. 
vising a program designed to meet 
those needs. 

We will gladly cooperate with those 
who will work with us toward these 
ends, as we would, indeed, be glad 
to cooperate with the representatives 
of organized medicine to improve our 
program in any way it needs improve- 
ment in order to protect our cher- 
ished ideals and principles, and at 
the same time to overcome the inade- 
quacies of our present system and 
bring the best of health to all the 
people of this nation. 


The Disappearance of Mauricio Baez 


By ROBERT J. ALEXANDER 


AURICIO BAEZ, a founder of 
M the Dominican Confederation 
of Labor and leader of the 
Dominican Republic’s free trade 
unionists in exile, has disappeared 
from his home in Havana, Cuba. His 
disappearance comes soon after his 
presentation of a memorandum to the 
International Labor Organization ask- 
ing for an investigation of the sup- 
pression of trade union liberties in his 
homeland. 

The disappearance of Baez repre- 
sents another chapter in the continu- 
ing martyrdom of the long-suffering 
labor movement of Trujillo’s Domini- 
can Republic. 

The labor movement in the Domin- 
ican Republic dates from about 1908, 
when the first organizations of brick- 
layers, bakers, slaughterhouse work- 
ers and sailors were formed. Some of 
these organizations were more like 
mutual benefit societies than trade 
unions. However, a few of these 
early unions were formed as locals of 
United States international unions. 
Thus, there was a local of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union in the 
Dominican city of Santiago in 1910. 

During the 1920s the labor move- 
ment declined considerably, although 
there was a famous chauffeurs’ strike 
in Santo Domingo City in 1929. With 
the revolution of 1930, which put Dic- 
tator Rafael Trujillo in power, a new 
era dawned for the trade union move- 
ment. In the first months of the revo- 
lution there was intense organizing 
activity among the workers, which was 
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not soon dampened even by the harsh 
attitude of the authorities. However, 
soon the Trujillo regime began to try 
to get complete control over the labor 
movement of the country, rather than 
trying to destroy it completely. 

These two tendencies—the spread 
of formal organization of workers and 
the complete dominance of the labor 
movement by the government—have 
characterized the Dominican labor 
movement ever since 1930. In num- 
bers and membership the unions grew. 
There are today national unions of 
dock workers, chauffeurs and sugar 
workers. There are provincial fed- 
erations in every province of the coun- 
try. There is, finally, the Dominican 
Confederation of Labor, which was es- 
tablished in 1920 and which, subse- 
quent to the Trujillo regime’s rise 
to power, came to include most of the 
country’s legal unions. 

However, although the labor organ- 
izations grew in number and member- 
ship after 1930, they lost their free 
character. No labor leader who 
would not pay obsequious homage to 
the dictator was allowed to remain out 
of jail. Strikes were forbidden. 
Police broke up any attempt to assert 
trade union independence. Little or 
no collective bargaining was allowed. 

In spite of this repression, there 
have been some notable strikes since 
1930. Most of them were crushed in 
a bloody manner by the Trujillo re- 
gime, which on several occasions 
called out the army and even used 
military airplanes agaihst strikers. 


The most notable of these walkouts 
took place among the sugar workers 
in January and February of 1946. 
This strike was led by Mauricio 
Baez, then secretary-general of the 
Provincial Federation of Workers of 
San Pedro de Macoris and organizing 
secretary of the Dominican Confed- 
eration of Labor. 

The walkout was dealt with very 
roughly by the government. Army 
units were sent in to quell the strike, 
and there was much violence. Two of 
the leaders of the walkout, Hector 
Quesada and Esmeterio Dickson, were 
killed by the authorities. Baez and 
other strike leaders sought refuge in 
the Mexican and Venezuelan embas- 
sies and then left the country in order 
to avoid being murdered by the Tru- 
jillo regime. 

However, in spite of these repres- 
sive measures the strike was finally 
settled with considerable increases in 
wages for the workers. Cane cutters 
won an increase in wages from 36 
cents a ton to 65 cents a ton—they can 
cut about two and a half tons a day— 
and other workers won increases in 
proportion. 

Since 1946 there has been no sig- 
nificant walkout in the Dominican Re- 
public. The utmost precautions are 
taken by the dictatorship to see that 
the workers do not engage in any in- 
dependent activity, and very fre- 
quently the government intervenes 
even further to restrict the field of ac- 
tivities of its pet Dominican Confed- 
eration of Labor. 
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Late last September, Mauricio Baez 
and three other exiled Dominican 
trade union leaders presented a long 
memorandum to the International 
Labor Office. In this memorandum 
the trade unionists requested that the 
L.L.O. send an investigating mission 
to the Dominican Republic to check 
on the violation of trade union liberty 
by the Trujillo dictatorship. This 
memorandum and request were pre- 


sented to the Governing Body of the 
I.L.0. by Bernardo Ibaiiez, Latin 
American workers’ representative on 
the board and president of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers. 

The day after the announcement of 
the presentation of this memorandum 
to the I.L.0., Mauricio Baez disap- 
peared from his home in Havana and 
has not been heard of since. The 
Cuban police are making every effort 


Report From France 
(Continued from Page 14) 


lution. The way is now open for dis- 
cussion and negotiations on free trade 
union unity in France. The various 
organizations can further clarify their 
attitude. This may result in a pro- 
found change in the French situation. 
The question is whether the leaders 
and members of all the free trade 
union centers of France will under- 
stand this opportunity. 

The fraternal delegates emphasized 
the necessity for a national and in- 
ternational realignment of free trade 
union forces. They gave expression 
to the feelings of the F.O. congress 
when they called for complete rejec- 
tion of communism on the domestic 
scene and Stalin’s methods of world 
aggression. 

Like the other speakers, the frater- 
nal delegates emphasized that poverty 
is the best ally of communism and 
that national defense is impossible 
without social justice. 

Among French trade unionists 
there is still a strong feeling of un- 
easiness concerning a possible rebirth 
of German militarism. This feeling 
was forcefully expressed by Léon 
Jouhaux. Neither can it be denied 
that Communist propaganda against 
“American imperialism” has had 
some results. As a consequence, a 
certain vacillation between the “two 
opposed ideological blocs” could be 
en. 

For example, Roger Hagnauer, dele- 
gate of the Teachers’ Union, said: 

“We are on the side of the oppressed 
Russian people and of the American 
workers.” 

This is not simply rhetoric. 

The F.O. congress expressed its ab- 
solute confidence in the possibilities 
of the I.C.F.T.U. and its readiness to 
= Work for the construction of a unified 
Europe. 

French trade unionism—and par- 
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ticularly the Force Ouvriére—is still 
at a crossroads as far as these prob- 
lems are concerned. It is not sur- 
prising to see a certain hesitation in 
facing a policy implying the assump- 
tion of full responsibilities. The gov- 
ernments are also hesitant and in- 
clined to dangerous temporizing. 
They show a lack of determination; 
above all, they do not seek to obtain 
from labor the support and authority 
which they need, leaving the door 
open to Communist provocation and 
employers’ selfishness. 

In this connection, it is important 
to cite the great interest with which 
the F.O. congress followed the 
speeches of the delegates from 
France’s overseas possessions. These 
delegates outlined with great clarity 
the principal problems of trade union 
development in their remote countries. 

In spite of violent criticism of the 
policy of the present F.O. leadership, 
the report on its activities was adopt- 
ed by an overwhelming majority. 
Undoubtedly, the delegates who 
agreed with that report did not deem 
it necessary to take the floor. 

The delegates strongly attacked the 
policies of the government, political 
parties and employers in a situation 
characterized by inadequate wages, 
rising prices and unequal distribution 
of the tax burden. 

Unfortunately, the discussion of 
these questions did not attain the 
thoroughness they required even 
though a special night session was 
arranged for that purpose. Partly 
this was due to the fact that the dele- 
gates were quite exhausted by the 
long debate on trade union unity. In 
addition, the younger delegates hesi- 
tated to tackle problems with which 
they are not sufficiently familiar and 
which are indeed frightening in their 
complexity. In this respect, French 


to find the exiled trade union leader. 
It is widely believed that he was kid- 
naped and murdered by agents of Tru- 
jillo’s secret police, who are known 
to haunt Havana and other centers of 
political and trade union activity of 
the Dominican exiles. 

Free workers throughout the Amer- 
icas join in hoping that the Cuban au- 
thorities are successful in their search 
for Baez. and will find him unharmed. 


trade unionism is also at a turning 
point. It is quick in demanding par- 
ticipation in management and eco- 
nomic responsibilities but it is not 
always adequately prepared to assume 
such responsibilities. 

Generally speaking, two tendencies 
could be observed at the F.O. con- 
gress. On the one hand, there was 
the anarcho-syndicalist tendency 
which rejects all proposals aiming at 
a gradual transformation of the cap- 
italist system and demands direct 
management by workers, to be 
achieved by direct action. On the 
other hand, there was a reformist ten- 
dency advocating economic planning 
designed to replace capitalism grad- 
ually, depriving it of its means of ac- 
tion and assuring a constant improve- 
ment in the condition of the wage- 
earners, as they learn to fulfill respon- 
sible tasks in the economy. 

At this juncture the F.O. congress 
adopted a series of resolutions on 
wages and prices, social security and 
various economic problems. Togeth- 
er, these resolutions form a compre- 
hensive program which, if put into 
effect during the coming months, 
could achieve considerable progress 
and render the French situation much 
more favorable than it is now. 

As for the F.O. itself, its chief task 
remains that of winning new mem- 
bers, side by side with the need to 
provide a program of trade union 
education to its membership. The fu- 
ture will be determined by a continu- 
ous advance toward the unity of the 
free trade union organizations of 
France. The F.O. has the duty of 
insuring the success of such unity. 

If this is not attained, French free 
trade unionism will surely have to 
face even more serious difficulties 
than at present—and the very exist- 
ence of a democratic form of govern- 
ment will be threatened. 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 
WHEN PURCHASING GOODS 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


President Truman — Our homes, 
our nation, all the things we believe 
in are in great 
danger. This dan- 
ger has been 
created by the 
rulers of the 
Soviet Union. For 
five years we have 
been working for 
peace and justice 
among nations. 
We have helped to bring the free na- 
tions of the world together in a great 
movement to establish lasting peace. 
Against this movement for peace the 
rulers of the Soviet Union have been 
waging a relentless attack. They have 
tried to undermine or overwhelm the 
free nations one by one. They have 
used threats and treachery and vio- 
lence. In June the forces of Com- 


munist imperialism burst out into 
open warfare in Korea. The United 
Nations moved to put down this act 
of aggression and, by October, had 


all but succeeded. Then in November 
the Communists threw their Chinese 
armies into the battle against the free 
nations. By this act they have shown 
that they are now willing to push the 
world to the brink of a general war 
to get what they want. That is the 
real meaning of the events that have 
been taking place in Korea. That is 
why we are in such grave danger. The 
future of civilization depends on what 
we do—on what we do now and in the 
months ahead. We have the strength 
and we have the courage to overcome 
the danger that threatens our country. 
We must act calmly and wisely and 
resolutely. All our energies must be 
devoted to the tasks ahead of us. No 
nation has ever had a greater respon- 
sibility than ours has at this moment. 
We must remember that we are the 
leaders of the free world. We must 
understand that we cannot achieve 
peace by ourselves, but only by co- 
operating with other free nations and 
with the men and women who love 
freedom everywhere. We must re- 
member that our goal is not war but 
peace. Throughout the world our 
name stands for international justice 
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and for a world based on the prin- 
ciples of law and order. We must keep 
it that way. We are willing to negoti- 
ate differences, but we will not yield 
to aggression. Appeasement of evil 
is not the road to peace. Peace is pre- 
cious to us. It is the way of life we 
strive for with all the strength and 
wisdom we possess. But more precious 
than peace are freedom and justice. 
We will fight, if fight we must, to 
keep our freedom and to prevent jus- 
tice from being destroyed. These are 
the things that give meaning to our 
lives and which we acknowledge to be 
greater than ourselves. This is our 
cause—peace, freedom, justice. 


Thomas E. Dewey, governor of New 
York—Security in the long and des- 
mm perate period 

upon which we 

have entered lies 

in the energy and 

patriotism of our 

people and their 

mutual respect 

and concern for 

one another. The 

magnitude of the 

calamity we seek to avert makes trifl- 
ing the partisan and personal differ- 
ences among us. Sacrifices today for 
the good of all will mean security to- 
morrow for all. It is the duty of gov- 
ernment to marshal our collective 
strength to combat the forces of totali- 
tarianism without crushing our citi- 
zens as individuals, without clubbing 
the individual men and women of our 
nation into the unthinking, mechani- 
cal, herd-like masses of totalitarian 
countries. The coinage with which we 
shall redeem our heritage of freedom 
is the oldest human currency of cour- 
age and faith, of mutual loyalty and 
self-reliance. This currency can never 
be depreciated and is never out of 
fashion. It cannot be legislated or 
purchased. It springs from the will 
and strength of free men and women 
aroused in a righteous cause. As ever 
in the past when national crises have 
occurred, the Empire State can be 
counted upon to contribute to the full 
extent of its resources. It is for us 
to face the facts like men and, by our 


own character and courage, to rene w 
the struggle for security and freedom 
and peace in such a way that we miy 
show the nation and the world how 
Americans can rise above self-indul- 
gence, weakness and financial follies 
to defend the liberties of mankind 
well and boldly. 


Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives—We live in 
troubled days. 
Everyone now 
living in any 
democracy lives 
in the most dan- 
gerous time he 
ever lived in. It 
behooves us to lay 
aside little differ- 
ences, lay aside 
all criticism that is not construc- 
tive, and all of us join and pledge 
ourselves that this, the greatest, the 
freest and the finest government that 
ever existed upon the face of the earth, 
shall be strong enough to maintain its 
liberty and its security. I trust that 
there will not be too many domestic 
issues that will divide us and take 
our minds and our effort away from 
the great problem that faces us in the 
world today. Unless we perform our 
duties and our mission in the days 
to come, I fear we will have a world 
that will not be a fit place for men 
and women and children to live in. 


Al Hayes, president, International 
Association of Machinists—To fulfill 
its inherent re- 
sponsibilities to 
American work- 
ers and to Ameri- 
ca as a whole, 
labor should be 
representing 
working-class _in- 
terests at every 
point in the diplo- 
matic or political world controversy. 
It should do so because of the peculiar 
nature of the controversy. Working- 
class interests are at the forefront of 
all other interests. Russia makes its 
appeal in its drive for world domina- 
tion directly and exclusively to the 
working class. There never was 4 
time when the welfare of our country 
as a whole needed more the leadership 
of the trade unions to demonstrate to 
the world what a vibrant, free de 
mocracy is like and what it can be 
like in the future of the world. 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


The Practice of [Jemocracy 


HE first Junior Union meeting 

of the new year was to be held 

in the Labor Temple on the 
Saturday afternoon following the re- 
opening of school after the holidays. 
The notices which had been posted on 
the school bulletin board had created 
a little extra excitement. 

“Look!” called Rose Collins to her 
cousin, Jack Weston. “It says here: 
‘Attention! Election of Officers! En- 
tertainment! Refreshments! Full At- 
tendance Expected!’ ” 

“T guess the committee wants a full 
turnout,” Jack said. “Nothing like 
refreshments to get us all out.” 

“We never have to worry about a 
crowd,” said Rose. “Besides, I’m 
more interested in the election of 
officers than in food at the present 
time.” 

“Well,” answered Jack, “if you’re 
going to be serious about it, so am I. 
I understand that Andy Murray and 
Bill Snyder are in the running for 
president.” 

“There'll be a contest for the office, 
I’m sure,” said Rose. “And I think 
both Jane and Mary want to be sec- 
retary and even Lucille would like to 
be elected. In fact,” continued Rose, 
“I think Lucille would be the best of 
the three.” 


“Why don’t you nominate her?” 
asked Jack. 

“Maybe I will. At any rate, I 
wouldn’t miss an election meeting for 
anything.” 

“Refreshments or not?” 

“Refreshments or not!” retorted 
Rose. “But I have to get to class. See 
you later.” 


Saturday afternoon came. The La- 
bor Temple was the scene of great 
activity as the future trade unionists 
congregated in the big meeting hall. 
Russ Carter, the president, called 
them to order. After the salute to 
the flag and the singing of “Amer- 
ica,” the meeting of the Junior Union 
went forward in routine fashion. 

At the close of the routine business 
Russ announced a special order of 
business for the purpose of electing 


officers for the coming year. He 
asked Brock Davis, the chairman of 
nominations, to present his report. 
Brock read the names of those nomi- 
nated for each office and then he 
called for additional nominations 
from the floor. 

In the case of the presidency there 
were presented two candidates, Andy 
and Bill, as Jack had told Rose would 
be likely. There was only one candi- 
date for the vice-presidency. For the 
office of secretary there were three 
nominees. When Brock asked for ad- 
ditional nominations Rose stood up to 
place the name of Lucille with the 
others. There were several nomina- 
tions from the floor for the office of 
treasurer. 

With a sigh of relief Brock an- 
nounced the nominations were closed 
and that the balloting would take 
place after a five-minute recess. 

When the meeting reconvened, Russ 
appointed the tellers to count the 
votes. The members then performed 
their duty, casting their ballots in an 
orderly manner. Preparations for the 
serving of the refreshments were 
quietly going on in the meantime. 

“You can’t eat yet,” warned Martha 
Lee as she set out platters of sand- 
wiches. 

“You want me to die of starva- 
tion?” Jack demanded. 


“Not a chance of that,” said 
Martha. “But you can help a little to 
earn your share.” Handing him some 
glasses, she said: “Put those over at 
the other table, will you, please? I 
think we'll serve the soft drinks from 
there. It won’t be so messy and it will 
leave more room here at the sandwich 
and cookie table.” 

“Anything I can do?” asked Rose. 

“Sure,” said Martha Lee. “Get the 
cookies out and put them on the 
plates, if you please.” 

“Right!” said Rose. “And let me 
stay back here and help you while the 
others are getting the results.” 

“Fine. But we all want to be there 
for the installation.” 


“Oh, yes!” said Rose. “I do hope 


Lucille gets elected secretary. She’d 
make a splendid one, I’m sure.” 

Soon there was a call for everybody 
to return to his seat. Russ again took 
the chair and rapped for order. He 
then announced the names of the vic- 
torious candidates for office. 

“For president, Andy Murray. For 
vice-president, Jim Edwards. For sec- 
retary, Lucille Drew. For treasurer, 
Jack Jackson. Now,” continued 
Russ, “we'll ask the newly elected offi- 
cers to come forward and present 
themselves to be duly installed as 
the officers of this Junior Union.” 

There was loud applause as the 
new officers went to the front. With 
them stood the retiring leaders. Russ 
turned the gavel over to his successor 
with fitting remarks. Andy graciously 
accepted and replied in a serious 
manner. 

“As we enter upon this new year,” 
he said, “I feel it is important that 
we never lose sight of the wonderful 
opportunity we have to belong to our 
Junior Union. In our membership we 
will find many ways to be of service 
to our fellow members, our school and 
our community. I feel that we have 
also the chance to become better 
Americans, better citizens of our na- 
tion. I pledge myself to serve you as 
best I can and in return I ask for you 
to work with me and your other offi- 
cers to make this a banner year for 
our Junior Union.” 

Andy called on each of the other 
new officers to say a few words. Then 
the meeting was adjourned. 

“Refreshments in the back of the 
hall!” called out Martha Lee. 

A gay social hour followed, giving 
promise of more good times to come. 





Would you like to write to boys and 
girls in other countries? We have the 
names of some young people in vari- 
ous countries who are interested in 
corresponding with American and 
Canadian pen friends. 

If this appeals to you, please send 
your name and address to Room 407, 
A. F. of L. Building, Washington |, 
D.C. Be sure to mention your age. 
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FRANR EDWARDS 


These are very critical days for Americans 
and other free peoples. The slave world, led by 
Moscow’s ruthless tyrants, is moving overtly and 
stealthily against the adherents of democracy, 
liberty and decency. Free America, alerted by 
the Communists’ deeds in Korea, is girding to 
meet the challenge of the forces of darkness and 
slavery. Every day there are important develop- 
These 


They affect your fam- 


ments in Washington and elsewhere. 
developments affect you. 
ily. They affect your country. 

In these days of national emergency, you must 
know what is happening—and you must know 
not only what is frankly revealed but what is 
cunningly hidden by reactionaries, profiteers 


and others who even now put their own selfish 


interests above the welfare and security of our 
country. 

To know the news of the day and to know, 
too, what lies behind the news and what it means, 
listen regularly to Frank Edwards. Sponsored 
by the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Ed- 
wards has won millions of friends with his honest, 
informative, hard-hitting broadcasts. The Frank 
Edwards habit is a mighty good one to acquire. 
Listen to him five nights a week and you will be 


one of the best-informed citizens in your commu- 


nity. You will know not only what the news- 
papers are willing to print but also a great deal 
of highly significant inside, straight information 
on vital issues and events that rarely if ever gets 


into 95 per cent of the commercial press. 








